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OPINIONS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN. 


“Phrenology undertakes to accomplish for man what 
philosophy performs for the external world: it claims to 
disclose the real state of things, and to present Nature un- 
veiled, and in her true features."—Prof. Silliman. 

“ Even if all connection between the brain and mind were 
a perfect chimera, the treatises of Phrenologists would be of 
great value, from their employing a metaphysical nomen- 
clature far more logical, accurate, and convenient than Locke, 
Stewart, and other writers of their schools.” — Bishop 
Whately. 

“I look upon Phrenology as the guide to philosophy and 
the handmaid of Christianity. Whoever disseminates true 
Phrenology is a public benefactor."—Horace Mann. 

“When a man properly understands himself, mentally 
and physically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society 
has a strong guaranty for his good conduct and useful- 
ness."-—Hon, 7. J. Rusk, 

“Whoever makes Phrenology a plea for leaving the hu- 
man organs to their own erratic spontaneities, neither un- 
derstands the science itself nor the Christian religion.”— 
Rev, Adin Ballou. 

“The effort to extend the dominion of Man over Nature 
is the most healthy and the most noble of all ambitions.”— 
Bacon, 
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Phrenology. 


‘*When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.’’—Hon, T, J. Rusk. 








THE 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE SENSES, No. 6. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. 


THE SENSE OF TASTE. 

Tasts is the impression made upon the tongue 
by certain bodies called.gapid, and it is upon 
this sense that we principally depend in se- 
lecting proper nutriment. Situated as it is, 
immediately in the avenue to the stomach, every- 
thing that enters that cavity must come under 
its immediate inspection, before it can be swal- 
lowed. 

THE ORGANS OF TASTE. 

The organs of taste consist of a nerve called 
the gustatory, and a peculiar arrangement of 
mucous membrane of the tongue and the sides 
and back of the mouth. The principal bulk of 
the tongue consists of muscular fibre, inter- 
spersed with a little fat, whence it derives its 
surprising flexibility ; it is covered by a thin 
integument, through which the extremities of 
the gustatory nerve are dispersed. Upop the 
surface of this membrane may be seen, with the 
magnifying glass, and sometimes without it, 
numerous little elevated points, called papille. 
There are two sets of these, differing in their 
office and size. Those at the root and middle of 
the tongue are the larger, and are little glands 
which secrete a portion of the saliva, with which 
the mouth and tongue are continually moistened. 
Those at the lip and sides of the tongue are 
smaller and more numerous, and of a brighter 
red color; it is these latter that possess the faculty 
of perceiving the flavor of substances which come 
in contact with them. 

The tongue not only possesses the power of 
ascertaining the flavor of bodies ; it has also, ina 





very high degree, the sense of touch and the power 
of voluntary motion. Julia Bruce, of the Deaf 
and Dumh Asylum, Hartford, possessed the sense 
of touch so perfectly in her tongue, that although 
blind, she could thread a needle with it. The 
loss of one sense is thus in some degree compen- 
sated by the improvement of those that remain. 


THE PRECISE SEAT OF TASTE. 


Physiologists have differed much as to the 
precise seat of taste. Some confine it to the 
posterior part of the tongue, about the root and 
sides ; some exténd it over the whole upper sur- 
face and to the tip; others also regard it as ex- 
tended over the pharynx, soft palate, gums and 
teeth. This difference among authors and experi- 
menters, while it shows the complicated nature 
of the subject, may be in some measure explained 
by the indefiniteness of taste when faintly per- 
ceived by small portions of the surface, by the 
influence on taste of the commonly associated 
senses of touch and smell, by some diversities 
really existing in different individuals, and by 
the ambiguity necessarily attending experiments 
on special sensations among the inferior animals. 
There is no doubt, however, with regard to the 
tongue, that the whole upper surface possesses 
taste, but more especially the sides, the base and 
tip. The soft palate and its arches appear to be 
endowed with taste in many individuals. 


CONDITIONS OF TASTE. 


The nerves of taste are excited by mechanical 
or chemical action. Striking the tip of the 
tongue smartly with the ends of the fingers, will 
sometimes produce an acid or saline taste, which 
will last for several seconds. Nearly all sub- 
stances that are tasteless, when held firmly upon 
the base of the tongue, produce a bitter sensa- 
tion, and when long continued, will sometimes 
occasion nausea and vomiting. These effects 
show that taste may be produced by a simple 
mechanical excitation of the nervous papille. 
But sapid substances cause taste only when 
dissolved and made to permeate the tissue of 
the papille, so as to come into contact with 
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their nerves. This is proved by the fact that no 
insoluble substance admits of being tasted. Taste, 
like touch, is much influenced by the extent of 
surface acted on; and it is also heightened by 
the motion and moderate pressure of the sub- 
stance upon the gustatory membrane. Swallow- 
ing, also, seems necessary to the perfect action 
of this sense. Many substances affect the nose 
through the throat on being swallowed ; and we 
are thus led to attribute to taste much of what 
is in reality due to smell. A certain degree 
of warmth is also quite necessary to the healthy 
action of taste. Cold deadens the sense, and 
renders it almost inert: hence, some medicines 
when hot are very disgusting to the taste, but 
when reduced to a very low temperature, are 
quite palatable. 
EDUCATION OF TASTE. 


This sense is capable of great improvement by 
education. This is seen by the accuracy and 
ease with which the experienced wine taster can 
distinguish differences in age, purity, etc., be- 
tween liquors that to ordinary judgments are 
alike ; and the epicure can give an exact de- 
termination of the spices that are combined in 
a particular sauce, or of the manner in which 
the animal, on whose flesh he is feeding, was 
killed ; and some writers pretend to say that 
they can tell by the taste whether birds, put upon 
the table, are domesticated or wild, male or fe- 
male ; and, indeed, it is asserted that many epi- 
cures are capable of saying in what precise part 
of the Thames a salmon has been caught, by its 
peculiar flavor. Chemists are frequently enabled, 
by long experience, to detect by taste the various 
constituents of almost any common compound, 
and their relative proportions. As in the case 
of the other senses, impressions made upon the 
sensory surface remain there for a certain period ; 
and this period is for the most part longer than that 
which is required for the departure of the im- 
pression made upon the eye, the ear, or the organ 
of smell. Every one knows how long the taste of 
some powerful substances remain in the mouth ; 
and even of those which make less decided im- 
pressions of the sensation, remain to such a de- 
gree that it is difficult to compare them at short 
intervals. Hence,if a person taste substances of 
distinct, but not widely different flavors, one 
after another, in rapid succession, he soon loses 
the power of discriminating between them. In 
educating this sense, therefore, let an accurate 
idea first be acquired of the taste of all simple 
substances ; let them be presented singly and 
alone, that the mind may have a perfect knowl- 
edge ofeach. After this they may be combined, 
when, by practice and experience, the mind will 

enabled to judge of the absence or presence 
of any substance in any given compound. If we 
would preserve the perfect action of this sense, 
we should avoid the use of ardent spirits in all 
its forms. Tobacco should also be discarded: 
there is not the least doubt but it exerts a per- 
nicious influence upon this sense, particularly 
when smoked or chewed. Hot tea and coffee are 
also injurious; they inflame the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth, and blunt the sensibility of 
the papille. 





CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE SENSES. 


{ It has already been stated, that it is by means 
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of the senses that we obtain a knowledge of what- 
ever is passing within or without the system; 
this knowledge has been denominated GeweraL 
Feeuinc. I do not like this term, but for the 
want of a better one will be obliged to use it until 
we find one that will express more fully the na- 
ture of this inward sense. This general feeling 
may be said to have no external organ, and is 
not related to external objects, but has reference 
to the living and feeling being, informing it of 
the state of its organism. By it we mayform an 
idea of what will benefit or injure our bodily 
organs, so that we may govern our appetites and 
regulate ourdiet. It is a function that properly 
belongs to all the organs of the mind. It is 
called general feeling because it indicates the 
general state of the system, general debility or 
vigor, general warmth or chilliness, general pain 
or pleasure ; and again, hunger or thirst, refresh- 
ment or satisfaction. The objects of this feeling 
are, therefore, the changeable state of the func- 
tions and organs of the body, which could not be 
perceived by the single senses. 

As all the senses have their root in the com- 
MON SBNSORUM, 80 it is again affected by all the 
impressions made upon them. Hence, every 
sensation we have is the feeling of a change in 
our general feeling, and as our disposition and 
humor depend greatly on the state of our general 
feeling, it will, on the one hand, modify the influ- 
ence of these impressions upon us, as on the 
other it will be influenced bythem. The former 
appears from the fact that the same tempera- 
ture affects persons so differently, that each, if 
asked, would give a different degree of heat and 
cold. The latter is substantiated by the effect 
which impressions made upon the senses have in 
cheering or depressing the spirits. 

A sense, affected by an external object in har- 
mony with its own nature, feels PLEASURE ; but 
if affected too strongly, or against its own nature, 
pain. This feeling of pain or pleasure will be 
communicated to the whole system, and to what 
may be called the general feeling, by the con- 
nection of the principal nerves of the senses af- 
fected with all the nerves of the body. Hence, 
cold and heat, a clear or cloudy sky, have such 
an influence upon us; a good dinner renders us 
comfortable and satisfied ; delicate odors enliven 
the imagination and spread pleasure over all our 
feelings. The opposite of these will, of course, 
have a contrary effect. 

Hence it will be seen, that there is a beautiful 
harmony between the senses and the general 
feelings. The senses, however, it should be re- 
membered, never form ideas; this function be- 
longs exclusively to the mental organs—the 
BRAIN: this is the instrument of thought: the 
habitation of the sour. Oh! who can compre- 
hend its complicated nature or portray the mag- 
nificence of its power ? 





Truts.—To gain truth, which is the object of 
the understanding, I must seek it disinterestedly. I must 
choose to receive the truth, no matter how it bears on my- 
self. I must follow it, no matter where it leads what inter- 
est it opposes, to what persecution or loss it lays me open, 
from what party it severs me, or to what party it allies. 
Without this fairness of mind, which is only another phrase 
for disinterested love of truth, great native powers of under- 
standing are led astray, genius runs wild, the light within us 
becomes darkness, 
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THE TEMPERAMENTS, 


NUMBER THREE. 
* THE NERVOUS —— 


In our first essay, we considered fully the 
Lymphatic Temperament, in its degrees of nor- 
mal and abnormal development. In our second, 
we passed the Sanguine and Bilious in brief re- 
view, and it is now our purpose, in this third 
and last, to consider at length the Nervous Tem- 
perament, which is characterized by a small, 
spare, and often tall form, delicate features, fair, 
light, and thin hair, thin upper lip, delicate and 
transparent skin, keen, bright, intelligent and 
sparkling eyes, a countenance more or less pal- 
lid, slender muscles, small bones, narrow and 
contracted chest, quick movements, and a pulse 
quick and easily excited by mental emotions 
and nervous impressions. The whole brain and 
nervous system is active, the senses are acute, 
the thoughts quick, and the imagination lively 
and brilliant. 

Persons of this temperament are predisposed 
to diseases arising from derangement of the ner- 
vous system. The nervousness which they suf- 
fer is divided by Dr. Mayo into three kinds : Ist. 
Bodily or physical nervousness, arising from a 
physical cause, as an injury drawing blood which 
causes fainting, &c.; 2d. Moral Nervousness, 
producing both timidity and hysteria, and hys- 
terical affections ; and, 3d. Intellectual Nervous- 
ness, producing mental confusion in sudden or 
unexpected emergencies, be they of a trifling or 
serious character. This third kind of nervous- 
nese is frequently called stupidity or obstinacy, 
or even deceit, since it is wanting in all physical 
signs. 

There is also a predisposition to partial or en- 
tire mental alienation, to consumption, liver 
complaint, and other kindred diseases. 

This temperament is the most favorable of all 
others for the exhibition of mind as mind, and is 
generally found to predominate in literary men, 
poets, scholars, and in those who choose the 
more quiet, refined, and retired walks of life. 

It gives to the artisan delicacy and beauty of 
touch and finish ; to the professional man feel- 
ing, sympathy, and susceptibility ; to the poet 
restlessness, intensity, and brilliancy ; and to 
the orator vividness, splendor and refinement of 
thought, word, and gesture. 

Lord Byron possessed this temperament in an 
exalted degree, and, were I called upon to give 
the very language of this—the nervous tempera- 
ment, I would select the following lines from 
the 3d Canto of his Childe Harold, which ex- 
presses the intensity of his desires in vividly 
graphic and poetic language : 

“Could I embody and unbosom now 

That which is most within me—could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 

Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings strong or weak, 
All that I have sought and all I seek, 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe—into one word. 
And that one word were Licutstne, I would speak! 


Bat as it is, I live and die unheard 
With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword!” 


The mutual effects of a brilliant, ardent, and 
impulsive mind, and of a weak and enfeebled 
physical frame, upon each other, have been beau- 
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tifully compared to the frettings of the sword 
upon the scabbard, and the abrasions of the 
scabbard upon the swor.. 

The workings of such a mind upon such a 
frame, and the reflex action of the weakened 
frame upon the mind, are such as to hasten the 
premature decline of the one, and to weaken and 
finally extinguish forever the brilliancy and use- 
fulness of the other. 

As this condition of things is found only 
among those possessed of this temperament in 
an exalted degree, persons so constituted should 
choose the lightest or easiest trade or profession 
for which they are mentally fitted. It should 
also be a business which would allow of much 
pleasurable recreation and exercise, and then 
the professional man or mechanic so constituted 
should frequently force himself from his employ- 
ment, and live more at his ease than his inclina- 
tions dictate. There is little or no danger of a 
man possessed of a full share of this tempera- 
ment becoming indolent or lazy, because it is 
not natural for him, and he can scarcely be 
made so artificially. They should avoid the use 
of all stimulants, whether alcoholic or nutritive, 
as tea, coffee, spices, wines, and the like. Tobacco 
should be considered by them—and not by them 
only, but by all—as accursed, and they should 
on no account touch the unclean thing. 

That an undue development of this tempera- 
ment is the consequence of violated physical 
law, is evident from the following considera- 
tions : 


Nature employs all her energies for the first 
fifteen or twenty years of man’s life in develop- 
After 


ing and perfecting his physical frame. 
that event has been consummated, she directs 
her attention to the brain and nervous system, 
pours an increased flow of blood into both, and 
then it is that man begins to give forth indica- 
tions of mental power. 


A proper amount of exercise is necessary for 
the development of both body and mind, and 
accordingly, we find the young, whose physical 
constitutions are forming, decidedly averse to 
mental operations continued for any great length 
of time, while they are equally fond of all phys- 
ical exertions which unite exercise and sport, 
and which tend to perform nature’s bidding, in 
developing the whole motive system. And we 
find, again, that these same young persons, when 
they have arrived at that age when an increased 
amount of blood begins to flow to the brain and 
nervous system, commence to turn their atten- 
tion more to books, become more fond of study 
and less fond of play, more fond of mental than 
of physical exertions, and more partial to the 
society of their seniors than to that of their 
juniors. In the first part of his career, in giving 
vent to the excess of vitality with which he was 
filled, the boy was guilty of many indiscretions, 
the more so on account of the immaturity of his 
reasoning faculties. He was, to use a cant 
phrase, “sowing his wild oats.’’ This operation 
was, to a very limited extent, a necessity. It was 
an animal endeavor to exhaust a vast surplus of 
vitality, which fermented and boiled within until 
the mental hoops burst and spilled it, in useless, 
and, not unfrequently, criminal sports. And 
much of the criminality with which this period 
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abounds owes its birth to an injudicious restraint 
and a captious disposition on the part of the 
parents. These estrange the boy from home, 
render him suspicious of the motives dictating 
his confinement, beget a prematurity and pre- 
cocity of wilfulness, and thus bring misery upon 
the parents, and shame and remorse upon the 
son. Better dress him in leather and give him 
full liberty to find happiness in boisterous games 
and sports, and dpus retain his affections and his 
confidence, than dregs him in finery which, by 
its‘frailty and the perl@ities attached to its in- 
jury, will restrain his body and early stimulate 
the more ignoble portions of his mind, which 
always find gratifications in physical pleasures 
—pleasures for the enjoyment of which the 
youthful mind is alone by nature fitted. I 
would not, however, from the foregoing, be un- 
derstood as giving an affirmative answer to the 
poet’s question : 
“ And dare we to this doctrine give, 
That had the wild oats not been sown, 
The soil, left barren, had not grown 
The grain by which a man may live ?” 

We are apt to say, when the turning point in 
the boy’s life has arrived, that he begins to see 
the folly of wasting so precious a boon as time 
in sports and play, and is now endeavoring, by 
studious application, to make amends for his 
past foolishness. But in this I think we are 
much in the wrong. Previous to this period, 
nature never intended the mind for prolonged 
and complicated exertions. It was to the body 
she directed her attention, and that body, feel- 
ing her power within, obeyed its natural instincts 
in prolonged and varied games, and boisterous 
sports and amusements. When nature found her 
work nearly completed in one quarter, she 
turned her attention to another, and the same 
energies which she employed in the fabrication 
and perfection of the motive system, she now 
uses for the same purposes in the nervous sys- 
tem. 

As the body, feeling her impulses, performed 
her bidding in its appropriate exercises, so the 
mind, feeling the same impulses, seeks to do the 
same bidding, by turning its attention to the 
proper means of obtaining the desired end- 
Precocity is the most unfortunate of gifts with 
which the young can be favored. It excites 
hopes in the mind of the parents which are sure 
to be disappointed ; it exhausts the energies of 
a delicate and refined mental and physical or- 
ganization, and its end is generally the merest 
commonplace, and insanity and even idiocy have 
not unfrequently resulted from this unnatural 
exertion of the orgahs of thought while yet deli- 
cate and unconfirmed. 

The following extract from Airds’ “Old 
Bachelor,”’ as quoted by J. R. Wells in a compi- 
lation of his entitled “Moral and Intellectual 
Science,” illustrates my position so well that I 
present it entire :— 

“Having watched the growth of the young 
mind a good deal, I am less and less in love with 
precocity, which, indeed, is often a mere mani- 
festation of disease—-the disease of a very fine, 
but weak nervous organization. Your young 
Roscius and all your young wonders of that kind 


enerally end in the feeblest of commonplace. 
here is no law, however, precise or absolute in 


the matter. The differences of age at which men 














attain maturity of intellect, and even of imagin- 
ation, is very striking. The tumultuous heat 
of youth has given birth to many of the noblest 
things in music, painting, and poetry, but no less 
fine productions have sprung from the ripeness 
of years. Chatterton wrote all his beautiful 
things, exhausted all hopes of life, and saw no- 
thing more than death at the early age of eighteen. 
Burns and Byron died at their thirty-seventh 
year, and I think that the strength of their genius 
was over. Raphael, after filling the world with 
divine beauty, perished at thirty-seven ; Mozart 
earlier. These might have produced still greater 
works. On the other hand Handel was forty- 
eight before he “ gave the world assurance of a 
man.”? Dryden came up to London from the 
provinces, dressed in Norwich drugget, some- 
what above the age of thirty, and did not even 
know that he could write a line of poetry ; yet 
what towering vigor and swinging ease all at 
once in “glorious John.” Milton had, indeed, 
written the Comus at twenty-six ; but, blind, and 
fallen on evil days and evil tongues, he was up- 
ward of fifty when he began his great work. 
Cowper knew not his own might ’till far be- 
yond thirty, and his “Task” was not written ’till 
near his fiftieth year. Sir Walter Scott was 
upward of thirty when he published his Min- 
strelsy, and all his greatness was yet to come.” 
There is very much of truth in all this, and 
yet I am inclined to believe that it takes an ex- 
treme view of the subject, though it must be 
admitted that it is the correct extreme of the 
two. There isa happy mean between the views 
advanced above and those advanced by tie advo- 
cates of juvenile precocity. It has been re- 
marked by a shrewd and learned man that no 
reformer was ever produced in any department 
of human industry who had not become such 
prior to the age of thirty-five. Research and 
observation will confirm the assertion. By 
twenty-five the body and the mind may be safely 
declared to have arrived at the maximum of 
natural power. All gained beyond that is ac- 
quired, acquired by exercise, education and ex- 
perience. From that time on, for a longer or 
shorter period, according as the organic laws are 
obeyed or infringed, does man continue to gain 
mentally and physically, and to be capable of 
greater, more prolonged and more exacting la- 
bors, until his genius or his vitality are exhausted. 
He then begins gradually to decline in vigor ; 
but to lose none of the wisdom which experience 
has given him. He is now more fitted to govern 


| and control others, since he is now best able to 


subdue himself, and self-government is the high- 
est and most god-like of all government. 

The conclusions to be derived from the fore- 
going are these :— 

First. A due degree of the nervous tempera- 
ment adds beauty, brilliancy and susceptibility 
to the power imparted by the other peculiarities 
of organization, and is thus not ren | compatible 
with health and longevity, but absolutely neces- 
sary for the combination of a sound mind in a 
sound and perfect body. 

Second. An undue development of this tem- 
perament, being characterized by beauty, bril- 
liancy and susceptibility, but wanting in power 
and longevity, is incompatible with health and 
long life, and absolutely prejudicial to the mani- 
festation of true greatness of intellect. 

Third. A person may so educate himself phys- 
ically and mentally as, in a manner, to supply 
a deficiency of this temperament, and may also 
by similar means gain such a proficiency of the 
same as materially to embitter his existence, and 
even to shorten his life. 

The more scientific division of the tempera- 
ments into vital, motive and mental, will claim 
our attention at some future time. 
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CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 


Hiography. 


OORNELIUS VANDERBILT, 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 


Tuer physiology of Mr. Vanderbilt, so near as 
can be judged from the picture before us, indi- 


with a high degree of the motive and mental 
temperaments, which would give great vigor, 
resolution, and intensity. He could not be a 
moderate man, or take life easy, but throws more 
than an ordinary amount of spirit into whatever 
he does. He is able to bring a remarkable 
amount of force to the accomplishment of any 
end. 

His phrenological developments are strongly 
marked in many respects. The head is high and 
very fully developed in the intellectual region, 


especially in the perceptive group, giving the © 








available and practical qualities. He is a parti- 
cularly good judge of the qualities of matter, bas 
great practical judgment, perceives at once how 
work should be done, and learns rapidly by ex- 
perience and contact with the world. He has a 
superior mechanical eye, enabling him to detect 


disproportions with great accuraty. Order, Cal- 


| culation, Locality, and Human Nature are all 
cates a very strong and vigorous constitution, | 


prominent organs, giving system, ability to make 
correct estimates, a talent for the study of geo- 
graphy and a love of travelling, joined to an 
intuitive perception of the motives of those with 
whom he comes in contact. 

Comparison being large, gives critical talent 
and an analogical descriptive cast of intellect. 
Human Nature enables him to select the proper 
men to fill certain positions, and gives him the 
happy faculty of so adapting himself to every- 
body as to gain hisend. Indeed, a large devel- 
opment of this organ is essential to success in 
business, and it performs a more important part 
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in the drama of life than is generally accredited 
to it. 

Ideality isa very prominent trait of character, 
which is indicated by the width of the upper por- 
tion of the side head. Yet this faculty, in con- 
nection with Mr. Vanderbilt’s temperament, fur- 
nishes scope of thought, and the disposition to 
enlarge and extend business operations, rather 
than imagination or sentiment. 

Will-power, perseverance, and ability to sway 
the minds of others, together with an unusual 
amount of sympathy and interest in the welfare 
of mankind, are distinguishing characteristics. 

He is not naturally cunning or artful, but 
speaks bluntly, and is always understood. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Few men occupy a more prominent position 
before the mercantile world than the subject of 
oursketch. Mr. Vanderbilt was born on Staten 
Island, N. Y., about fifty-five yearsago. At an 
early age he showed a fondness for the sea, and 
took a greatinterest in shipping. While a very 
young man he became owner of a finely-rigged 
sailing vessel, that he ran regularly between 
Staten Island and New York. As early as 1820 
he had the command ofa steamboat, of which he 
was part owner. He became noted as one of the 
most enterprising and fortunate steamboat cap- 
tains of the time. From captain he became 
owner of not only one, but several steamers, and 
gave up the practical part of navigation to at- 
tend to his large property interests. For many 
years he has been the largest owner of steamers, 
entirely his own, without partnerships, probably 
of any man in the world. He is proprietor of 
over twenty steamers, about one-half of which | 
are ocean steamships of the largest class, prin- 
cipally in the California trade. All the vast 
trading and travelling interests that are carried 
on between New York and California are under 
the greatest obligations to Mr. Vanderbilt, for 
opening the new route to the Pacific by way of 
Nicaragua. He built a steamer of some 500 tons 
burthen, took it in tow of a large steamship, 
went to San Juan, took it up the river, and there 
it now runs, on Nicaragua Lake, the first steamer 
that ever blew a whistle to frighten the wild 
birds and astonish the natives in the wilds of 
Central America. From being a deck hand ina 
schooner he has risen to wealth, the possessor of 
millions, and now owns steamers that would be 
sufficient to blockade nearly every port in Eu- 
rope. He has accomplished everything for him- 
self without the patronage of government or the 
protection of charters. From his owning such a 
fleet of vessels, he has obtained the sobriquet of 
“ The Commodore.” 

One of the latest of the nautical enterprises of 
Mr. Vanderbilt was the construction and pleasure 
tour of his steam yacht, called the “ North Star.” 
This is an ocean steam vessel of 2,500 tons, built 
for the purpose of conveying Mr. Vanderbilt, 
family, and friends, on a pleasure excursion to 
different parts of the world. She sailed from 
New York in May last, visiting England, France, 
St. Petersburg in Russia, many ports on the 
Mediterranean, as far as Constantinople, and 
thence home again. She attracted the general 
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attention and admiration of the people of the 
various countries visited. Mr. Vanderbilt was 
honored and féted wherever he went. 





OHARLES MASON, 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue organization of this gentleman is very 
marked. His brain is unusually large, and de- 
veloped mostly in the frontal and coronal re- 
gions. There isa predominance of the motive 
and mental temperaments, which give action and 
mental susceptibility; but the vital temperament 
is not developed sufficiently for a good balance 
of organization. . 

He should be distinguished for the following 
traits:—Too much of his mind is manifested 
through the intellectual lobe. Order is very 
large ; is exceedingly particular, systematic, and 
methodical. He lays out all his plans before- 
hand, and everything must be conducted like 
clock-work to suit him. He makes estimates 
correctly, and would make a good accountant; 
for Calculation is large. The reasoning intellect 
is particularly prominent, which gives philos- 
ophy, originality, and a disposition to examine 
laws and principles connected with remote 
causes. He thinks foo much. Individuality, 
however, is very large, so that he quickly 
identifies physical phenomena and the condition 
of things around him, and has a good perception 
of forms, outlines, proportions, localities, and 
the relative position of objects. Memory of plans 
and principles is good; is punctual, and able 
to despatch more business in a shorter space of 
time than most men; is correct in the use of 
language, especially if warmed up by a subject 
in which he is interested; is quite fond of the 
sublime and grand in nature, but not particularly 
poetical or imaginative. The peculiarity of his 
mechanical talent lies in the ability to under- 
stand the principles upon which mechanism is 
based. He is not an imitator, but develops his 
mind faturally ; would fail if he tried to imitate 
the ways and manners of others. 

Benevolence and Hope are the predominant 
features of the moral region. He is sympathetic 
and impulsively generous, and has a cheerful 
tone of mind; but isnot particularly spiritual or 
devotional, nor inclined to adopt anything that 
the judgment would not sanction. He is almost 
a stranger to fear, Cautiousness being average ; 
but jadgment may enable him to regulate his 
actions ; is frank, confiding, and open-hearted ; 
not selfish, or disposed to appropriate to himself ; 
is ambitious, anxious to excel, and disposed to 
say and do that which would render him accept- 
able to others; is very firm and persevering, and 
maintains his opinions tenaciously ; has a strong 
sense of liberty, and could not submit to dic- 
tation. His social faculties are fairly developed. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Mason, or rather Judge Mason, is a native 
of the State of New York, having been born in 
Onondaga County. During his early life he 
spent four years at the Military Academy at 
West Point, where he graduated in 1829, with 
considerable honor, receiving immediately after- 
wards an appointment as Professor in the same 
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CHARLES MASON, 





institution, which he-held for about three years, 
After this he engaged in the study of the law, 
and for some time he resided in the village of 


Newburgh, N. Y., where he carried on the duties 


of his profession. 

After this he removed to New York, and fora 
time took editorial charge of the “ Evening 
Post,”’ during Mr. Bryant’s absence. It is gen- 
erally allowed that he discharged the duties of 
an editor with that same thoroughness, earnest- 
ness, and excellence, which has characterized his 
life in every situation in which he has been 
placed. Subsequent to this he removed to Iowa, 
and in 1838 was appointed Chief Justice of that 
Territory, which office he filled for nearly ten 
years, with great credit, and to the manifest ad- 
vantage of the public good. It wasin this man- 
ner that he obtained the title of Judge Mason. 
Since the period of his acceptance of Commis- 
sioner of Patents, he has been engaged as Law 


} 


Commissioner, to prepare a code of laws for | 
Iowa, which has received the unqualified appro- | 
| dent has not made a more acceptable appoint- 


bation of all who have examined its various re- 
quirements. 


It is several years since the Patent Office has | 


been placed under the control of a Chief so fully 
qualified in every respect for its proper and suc- 
cessful management. He seems to be at home 





{ 


in every department; a man of sterling in- 
tegrity—a hater of connivance and dishonesty, 
he will not permit any semblance of wrong to be 
perpetrated where he has control. 

Mr. Mason has already caused the publication 
of some new rules, relating to the practice of the 
Patent Office, which have given considerable 
dissatisfaction among those doing business with 
that institution. But, we believe that whatever 
measures he has thought proper to adopt, not- 
withstanding what others say to the contrary, 
have been originated solely through his desire 
to promote the interests of inventors. We think 
the result will, in the end, prove this. He is 
quite as well aware, as any of the gentlemen 
who undertake to instruct him, that the sole ob- 
ject and intention of the Patent Laws and Office 
is to secure benefit to inventors. He has not in- 
troduced any new rules without having first well 
considered their tendencies—at least so we imag- 
ine from what we know of his character. 

In short, in our humble judgment, the Presi- 


ment than in bringing Judge Mason to fil] the 
office he holds, His management thus far has 
been characterized in a very remarkable degree 
by the exercise of superior foresight and judg- 
ment. Even with the experience of years in 
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such a position, no one could have shown a more 
perfect knowledge of his various duties. A cor- 
respondent, of the “Pennsylvanian” thus de- 
scribes his personal appearance :— 

“In person, Judge Mason is tall and erect, 
with strong, thick brown hair; a countenance 
highly expressive of rapid and energetic thought, 
cheerfulness, benevolence, and lofty feelings ; 
his frame indicates considerable power of phys- 
ical endurance ; his carriage is easy and grace- 
ful, and his whole appearance at once prepossess- 
ing and calculated to inspire feelings of respect. 
In his conversation he is frank, plain, concise, 
and methodical, seeming always to be self-pos- 
sessed, and seldom hesitating in a reply. His 
perceptions are remarkably quick, and, like Mr. 
Calhoun, he seems to come to conclusions almost 
instinctively. Ihave heard many persons here 
speak of him, and all accord to him great powers 
of perception, quick, close, and powerful reason- 
ing faculties, and all that suavity and genuine 
good breeding which usually mark the accom- 
plished scholar. In short, no one can be in com- 
pany with Judge Mason, even for a few minutes, 
without being fully satisfied that he is a man of 
exalted mind and character.” 

The father of Mr. Mason was an honest, hard- 
working man, and his more honored son followed 
the same laborious occupation from the early 
age of twelve to his seventeenth year. Judge 
Mason is emphatically a self-made man. 


Postscript.—Since the above was written, the 
following announcement appeared in “Life Il- 
lustrated’’:— 

“ Resignation oF Mr. Mason.—Charies Mason, the Com- 
missioner of Patents at Wasbington, has resigned his office. 
Private affairs which called him back to Iowa are assigned 
asthe canse. The ‘Evening Post’ says: ‘ Mr. Mason's re- 
tirement will leave a vacancy which will not be easily filled. 
The post he filled is becoming more and more important, 


and requires qualifications as high as are possessed by any ° 


of the heads of the departments. Not to speak of legal at- 
tainments and an adequate knowledge of mechanics, Mr. 
Mason's practical good sense, conciliatory manners, and 
method and despatch in business, made the discharge of its 
functions easy to him, and satisfactory even to that ticklish 
class of persons, the inventors. His Patent Office Reports 
are a great improvement on those of his predecessor. They 
are clear, admirably arranged, and contain nothing which is 
not of practical value.” 





BUSINESS. 

Every man should have a busingss. Business 
in-doors, or out ; graceful, or cumbrous: varying 
in aspect; with more or less of pastime ; but still 
business. Every man should have an inexorable 
reality, serene, it may be, but still uncompromis- 
ing; to confront him when he rises in the morn- 
ing, with a tax on his capabilities: obligations 
due but not receipted ; an industrial programme 
for him to execute as a performer in the grand 
harmony of the universe—that divine concerto 
whose name is Labor. 

Round most men, needs for the plenishing with- 
out and within, clamor, new-fledged, every day ; 
and the stalwart arm and the toiling brain take 
up their task, lightly goaded too by Habit’s iron 
finger. And this is well. But, as if this were 
all the need of business, when that need stands 
forth boldly lined and paramount in the economy 
of nature: graven with its resistless biddings on 
the constitution of man. Attested by tho cray- 





ings of every faculty, of thought, affection, action, 
or aspiration, for its object—for each faculty and 
organ has its business, which is, the use which is 
its life and growth. Our Saviour had a business. 
His words come back to us from long-ago. “I 
must be about my Father’s business.”’ Every leaf 
that hangs like beaten gold in Autumn hours, 
has a business. Every flower, in the mute sym- 
metry of its developed life, shames the man who 
does not see the scope of that word ; who 
does not feel that his business is, the highest 
training and direction of all his powers, intel- 
lectual, moral, and social; the fostering care, the 
instructed use (not over harsh, nor self-indulg- 
ent) of his body, the instrument of the mind. 
His aim, that just balance, that even flow, which 
shall secure mentally and physically the freest 
and noblest manifestations. And, again, a word 
so large and loftily defined, implies also, that he 
shall see that all within the sphere of his influ- 
ence do their business, or are put in the way of 
doing it by his earnest endeavors, his example, 
and Christian counsel. 

The commoner, world’s version of business is 
just this, the time-old tale—working for daily 
bread. An excellent usage is that same business, 
rightly used ; the iron zone that binds the sheaf 
of action, which else would scatter in desultory, 
aimless flights with every breeze. What a brave 
thing is this steady employ—for youth ; to dig 
channels for its resistless energies, to tread rough- 
shod over the flimsy webs of bad, unworthy fan- 
cies, to sweep away with its keen, cutting breath, 
the gathering mist of indolent, low desires, to 
dyke the spirit levels against the flood of dissipa- 
tion. What a good thing for young, or matured, 
not only as a means of substantial comforts, pres- 
ent or prospective, but in, and by, its very 
nature. Keep at it then, as long as strength and 
ability are left you. There is hardly a worse 
mistake than when a man, rich, or in easy cir- 
cumstances, gives up business, while still able 
in body and mind, and floats off into shoal water, 
to bask in a lazy dream of quiet and rest from 
labors past. As if stagnation were ever rest :— 
as if faculties sharpened up by constant friction 
in the eddies of the world, were ever laid in 
charmed sleep, not to wake and chafe like young 
eagles for their food? The man of leisure, who 
shuffles round the house all day in his slippers, 
waiting for something to turn up to amuse him ; 
makes morning calls with his wife, and on rainy 
days looks like an incarnate London fog, is as 
pitiable an emmet as we often meet on the great 
ant-hill of life. 

Those deluded individuals who meditate lying 
on their oars, and having a good easy time for 
the rest of their days, may have divers plans for 
occupying their surplus time; but they must 
make the employment amount, part of the time 
at least, to honest, downright labor, or be miser- 
able. Some, perhaps, have a rural mania, but 
exercise their gardeners’ and ploughmen’s mus- 
cles instead of their own; whereas, amateur 
husbandmen would find in farming themselves, 
and not by proxy, healthy’employment for almost 
every function of body and mind. Some, who 
have lived for nothing but business, on retiring 
to rust, essay to rub up a little science, which 
they say they “have always wanted to do, but 





have had no time;” so, try to rake up their 
schoolboy lore, which has gathered dust for two 
score years, while they have been whetting up 
their aquisitiveness. Perhaps will sally out some 
dozen times, in a very free-and-easy sporting 
jacket, with a small hammer, after geological 
specimens ; or jingle vials, and upset crucibles, 
in something they call their laboratory ; or read 
at a stunning rate, as if one could be blown up 
full of knowledge in a week. And there it often 
ends; for years, there has been a run upon one 
set of faculties,and those in one direction. Now, 
try to bend their course or rouse up dormant 
ones and they do not come up to their work 
kindly, 

Business!—then, but not alZ business! Who 
shall plead for room for the gentle charities; 
the gracious courtesies ; room for heavenward 
thoughts ; liberal, adorning culture? Why should 
the affections come to be a drug in the market, 
that they are jostled aside in the hot, feverish 
scramble for gain, in which our business men 
waste more vital power in a day, than they can 
afford to spend inseven? Now-a-days, acquisi- 
tiveness harnesses to its car intellect and the 
executive faculties, with often Approbativeness 
and Self-Esteem for outriders. Better for them, 
if only for a wholesome airing, than to rust out ; 
but it does not follow that they need forever 
bear the brand of their taskmaster. Why should 
“one little knot of brain,’ situate above, and 
forward of the ear, among the selfish propen- 
sities, lord it, like a plebeian affecting regal state, 
with kingly organs among its vassals? How dif- 
ferent the one-sided growth, the keen, sharp 
edged, but narrow intellect that has been trained 


in a mere business channel, from the mind, full- . 
. orbed, and receptive, of the man who welcomes 


the treasures of literature and art ; who can turn 
from honest toil, to seek in science a delightful 
change of direction to the mental faculties ; who 
is willing to give time to love and be loved; 
time for the moral and religious organs on the 
top of his head, to do their business. ° 
There are thousands of families in the land de- 
frauded of home affections. This is one of the 
“ woman’s rights,’ not lying on that debateable 
ground, where are marshalled hosts of contested 
claims, and tolerably assured demands for long 
arrears of privilege. How many men prize 
domestic love beyond everything else on earth? 
and to how many does it dimly occur in the 
course of the day, like some uninspiring reality 
at the end of a long vista, paved with dollars 
and cents? How many of your driving business 
men, watch their daughters’ course of reading, 
or study the aptitudes and traits of their young 
sons? and how many don’t think much about 
them except at dinner table, when they see the 
young mouths waiting to be helped to turkey ; 
or when January bills come in, with fearful col- 
umns of Jenkins, Dr., for any amount of juvenile 
vests, caps, bonnets, shoes, &c.? How many look 
upon their wives as tender charges, whose fidel- 
ity claims more and more of forbearance, guard- 
ian care, and watchful sympathy: who are to be 
helped and encouraged in self-improvement ; and 
knit in interest by freest trust? How many re- 
gard them as respectable nouns feminine, fully 
qualified to repair the lost integrity of coats and 
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pants ; attend to the condition of the soap-barrel 
and the larder, and bring up the children: who 
are entitled to substantial comforts, and expected 
to be content with as much of their husband’s 
society as can be spared from money making? 

In return, the business men will talk of “ ne- 
cessity,”’ “competition in trade” they must “ keep 
up with the times,” or lose their business stand- 
ing ; they would like to take more time to them- 
selves, and enjoy their families ; but they “could 
.not afford it, and it can’t be done.’’ With all our 
present mouraful inequalities of social life, while 
infringements of the moral laws are so little re- 
garded between rich and poor, the employer and 
the employed, these excuses, in a degree, are suf- 
ficient and good. A man cannot always say when 
he has done work enough, and will do no more. 
We may be so environed and entangled with the 
dependencies of society, that, for a time, we must 
go on weaving the meshes in our web of life, par- 
allel with the threads of our neighbors. Let us 
understand the rules of health ever so well our- 
selves, we shall often suffer through others about 
us, who are ignorant of them; hence, we must 
inevitably eat many an unphysiological dinner ; 
wear attire at which we inly grumble, and sub- 
mit to bad hours, and unfavorable arrangements, 
at which benevolence, duty, or economic claims 
on ourselves, or others, forbid us to protest. In 
this “ fast’? age, when men tread each other down 
in trade, and coin their very flesh and blood into 
money, ® business man must sometimes over- 
work, in times of pressure, or to secure even fair, 
unambitious profits for the support of a family ; 
in the chariot-race of life, the heel of the laggard 
is scored by the rushing wheels of those who 
press behind—Heaven help those whe stumble, 
or fail by the way. The tired artisan must work 
on till the job is done, for if he refuse, his em- 
ployer would pass him over for some more pliant 
subordinate. The poor, too often, have no choice 
but wearing»-toil, when the waves of poverty are 
rising around them, and the dash of the brine is 
on their very lips. 

But, to let extremes alone, there are plenty 
who make galley-slaves of themselves, when 
there is no need of it. Some, from invincible 
habit ; some, for the sake of means to live up to 
a false standard of their families, or their own ; 
and others, from pure love of the dollars A man 
has no right to carry home nothing but a carcass 
of himself at night; a poor, dim, vapid shadow 
of a man. Every sparkle of wit and spirit 
quenched ; every sentiment and fancy withered 
in the fierce noontide, and the flame of affection 
faded to a few dull embers, over which loving 
ones cower in vain for warmth. Every day, I 
see men—harvesting their rapid gains,—who 
“can’t possibly spare time” to take their indus- 
trious, devoted wives out for an afternoon’s ride; 
or go out with them to spend a social evening ; 
can’t leave business more than two or three days 
in the hot season, when the pale children are 
sickening at home, and need travel and country 
air; “can’t get an hour to read anything but the 
papers,’”’ and stare at you like a wild Arab, if 
you ask them what they think of the last new 
book ; who walk in the street as if reckoning all 
the while, the natural language of acquisitive- 
ness weighing their heads over on one side ; and 
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if you ask how the families are, knowing they are 
in for scarlet fever, or measles, they will very 
likely gather up briskly with, “Oh very well— 
never better ;” and then, recollecting, put on a 
becoming face of concern, and give you the last 
medical bullein. 

“Tt can’t be helped???’ Why not? Try. Shut 
your store or office aa hour or two earlier some 
day. Come home fresh, and let your wife see 
that you are glad to do it. Don’t get into a 
corner and hang your feet on the mantle-piece, 
or read to yourself, or whistle; and when your 
wife asks you a question, give a gruff hm! hm! 
instead of a pleasant yes. But sit down by her 
side, and kiss the cheek that has grown thinner 
in your service, the cheek over which the red 
glow flashed, when you once promised to support 
and cherish; and now the gentle spirit faints, 
striving to keep pace with your strong one. 
Find out how Willy and Charley are coming on 
with their algebra, and ask to see their writing- 
books; and while the little fellows stand writh- 
ing and dimpling with bashful delight, don’t 
look abstracted, and grim as a Sphynx, at the 
crooked pot-hooks and big A’s, but praise all you 
can, 80 as to stimulate, and not crush, the actions 
of Approbativeness and Self-Esteem. And come 
home in season to bid little Annie good night, 
and admire her doll’s new dress ; even if you do 
put your great awkward thumb through the lace 
apron, and lay doll down on her waxen nose. 
Ask your wife if she don’t want to go next even- 
ing to hear Grisi, or Jullien ; or hear Holme’s 
lecture ; or see “ The Lady of Lyons,” or some- 
thing else. That is the way you ought to live, 
but you do not. ~ 

Here is the way you are living. You have 
come home some evening, spent and speechless. 
Every trifle, every noise, worries your nerves 
like a mote in a bloodshot eye. Your wife has 
been tormented all day with bad, unruly ser- 
vants in the kitchen. The baby has been feverish 
and in her arms since morning, except when it 
slept long enough for her to go down stairs and 
iron those shirts of yours so beautifully—with 
just that lily-white sheen that you admire. She 
brightens up when you come in, and longs to tell 
all her little trials. She would give anything to 
hear the husband’s cheerful, fearless, “ never 
mind,”’ that scatters the brooding shadows from 
a wife’s heart. But you sturdily ignore all house- 
hold science; you want to be let alone. The 
piano is open, for she tries to keep up her music 
for your sake, and would love to play your fa- 
vorite air, but your head aches and you say, “ an- 
other time.” In your days of courtship, you 
used to converse with her as with a rational being, 
loved to see her intellect expand, and measure 
yours against hers—with a little of the man’s 
pride, perhaps. She longs to be led on now; 
longs to talk to you about the books she has 
been reading; wants you to make some point 
clear to hear, but—your head has done enough 
for one day. Is that Causalty and Comparison of 
yours never to work upon anything but ways 
and means to get money? And those large per- 
ceptive organs, so fitted for science and scholar- 
ship, must they be used only for business valua- 
tions, and shrewd observation in trade and 
barter? 





You rise in the morning, with the wrinkles 
half smoothed on your brow. You hastily swal- 
low an early breakfast alone, for you cannot 
wait till the children are ready for the table, and 
it’s time you were at your business—you might 
lose half a cent, you know! Just as you finish 
your breakfast, you recollect your coat, minus 
@ button, and you forgot to mention it last night. 
You rush at your wife with it for her to mend, 
and you stand on one foot in an agony to be gone, 
while she does it. She asks you to stop one mo- 
ment till baby is brought in. You wipe the 
crumbs from your whiskers, and kiss the little 
pet. Your wife begins to tell you how hard the 
little teeth are coming; you say, “Ah, yes, dear, 
tell me all about it to-night,” and before you get 
the last word out, she sees your coat-tails flying 
round the corner of the street. 

Phrenology gives you pretty large Adhesive- 
ness, I believe. When do you take time to attend 
to your friends, more than to shake hands with 
them in passing, and then, can’t stop to do it 
thoroughly? Did you ever feel a hand that al- 
most seemed to melt into your own, with such a 
strong, delaying grasp—a real magnetic touch, 
from the warm heart? Yow never give a grasp 
like that. How lax and cold your fingers close 
as you give a hurried greeting; how fervently 
they can press on title-deeds, bank bills and 
gold! 

Begin to enjoy life and the blessedness of home, 
my friend! “Can’t afford it!” Try. If you 
have enough to live comfortably, that is enough, 
if, to be richer, you must impoverish your nature. 
Suppose now and then you do miss a customer, 
er a chance for a bargain, and lay up less money 
for your relations to battle about after you are 
dead? Suppose you have to live a little plainer, 
what of that? Suppose some one puts up a store 
next door, a story higher than yours, what of 
that? If you can’t set up a carriage, keep one 
horse, or hire. If you can’t afford Wilton or 
tapestry carpets, have three-ply ; if not damask 
hangings, and sumptuous carved furniture, have 
muslin curtains, and hair-cloth chairs, or cane- 
seat. If not gems of painting and sculpture to 
fill your rooms, be content with as much artistic 
beauty as you can gather around you, without 
toiling and delving your life away. Take time 
to cultivate the good and beautiful of the inner 
life of your homes, and visible grace and har- 
mony will pervade all the external forms with a 
tasteful and eloquent individualism, which shall 
console you for all the art of the upholsterer 
could combine. 

Not long since I heard the wife of a prosperous 
merchant sadly say, “I feel sometimes almost as 
if I had no husband ; he comes home late at night 
and exhausted, throws himself on the sofa, and 
if I ask him anything, he says, ‘I am wearied 
out, don’t talk to me!’”? The unconscious mim- 
icry with which she rendered the querulous ex- 
pression of the toil-worn man, struck on me like 
a cool irony. 

And so it goes; for ambition, as for gain. How 
many of our public men are true fathers, sons, 
and friends? Are not the lees of the wine, the 
stale and withered garlands,brought to the family 
altar, while the beaded draught, the freshest 
roses of life, are culled for the royal public? 
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The soul arraying itself in bravest apparel before 
the world, and at home going slipshod in shabby 
garments. 

And so, too, among those whose vocation is to 
elevate their race. Even they need often to 
learn moderation even in doing good, for who 
doubts that there is such a thing as philanthropic 
dissipation? It might sometimes be well for 
zealous reformers to remember that their own 
wives and children belong to the great human 
family for whose fraternization and progress 
they are laboring so earnestly, When the social 
feelings do so much to warm up—to develop, 
transfigure the entire being, they deserve the 
richest fruitage of the expanded nature in return, 
charity, reformation, joy-making, love-giving, 
beginning at home. We have among us teachers 
on progression. Lecturers on the social rela- 
tions ; symmetry of character; how to make life 
rich and beautiful with duty. How do they live? 
What are their homes? Are they mere uninvit- 
ing lodging-places, ruled by waste and disorder, 
where they snatch their hasty meals and sleep? 
Their children lawless, running wild, or discip- 
lined by the patch-work training of hirelings, or 
relations? Wives pining alone, or drifting into 
whatever offers to fill the void in their hearts? 
Or are they true homes, where manhood’s noble- 
ness and woman’s worth unite, going hand in 
hand to improve and sustain one another, giving 
holy and perfecting influences to their children, 
not inselfish isolation, but noting the claims of 
all erring, oppressed humanity. 

There is a worthy individual not a hundred 
miles from Boston Common; a most public- 
spirited, and valuable citizen; a very model 
philanthropist ; an indispensable presence at all 
the Sunday school celebrations, temperance do- 
ings, and festivals; association and religious 
meetings ; a perfect tower of strength in Samar- 
itan societies ; bread and soup committees ; tract 
societies; prisoners’, paupers’, emigrants’, aged 
females, and destitute infants’ societies ; of whom 
his wife says she “has-been trying in vain to 
have a few minutes’ private conversation with 
him for the last twenty years!” 

Business! How few at all conceive the scope 
of the word, or how its true meaning stretches 
beyond the limits of each one’s own adopted call- 
ing. The official duties of the minister, the 
weekly, new-stamped coinage of his brain; the 
keen responsibilities; the vigilant cares of the 
physician ; the parchments, the wire-wove plot- 
tings of the astute lawyer ; the ledgers, the saga- 
cious ventures ; the free-handed benefactions of 
the merchant, are not all of business, 

It is the business of fathers to know their chil- 
dren mentally and physically ; to study their dis- 
positions, capacities, peculiar traits, foibles and 
sensitive points; their bodily conditions—hered- 
itary and acquired, and to understand their tem- 
peraments as giving direction to those various 
powers; to share their training with the care- 
laden mother, bringing a sound knowledge of 
physiological law to regulate their habits and 
studies; or at least, enough to oheck them in 
ways of living likely to set them into a fever, 
make them subjects for dyspepsia, or poison and 
inflame their young blood. 

It is tho business of husbands to appreciate 
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the tender and susceptible nature of woman. To 
take time and thought for a clear understanding 
of them phrenologically, which shall make it 
easier for generous allowance; easier to bear, 
and forbear ; to call out harmony, when want of 
congeniality in feeling, or incompatibilities in 
tastes or temper, threaten discord, rending wide- 
ly apart. It is their business to know that dis- 
eases and weaknesses peculiar to the delicate 
female frame, call for compassionate kindness ; 
manly, patient support ; and not for harsh intol- 
erance or coldness when the frailer one droops 
by their side. How does it happen, that with 
more than half the married couples one sees, if 
we note any frank expression of endearment, 
any affectionate gallantry, or smiling courtesy, 
directly somebody says, ‘‘ There is a new-married 
couple,” or, “That must be a second wife’’? 
What is the matter here? Why among those 
other wedded ones is the manner cold, careless, 
abrupt, or at least a negative civility? Has the 
wife grown slovenly, unattractive, unlovable, 
snarling, unmindful of wifely duties, or is it not 
oftener that the husband has neglected the home 
business? Has year by year settled down more 
self centered into his abstracted, chosen track, 
leaving her to become less and less identified 
with him; her mind and heart developing as it 
may happen, and not at all under his conscious, 
earnest, thoughtful influence, so that the delicate 
fabric of their first affection is ground down to 
common dust? 

Ah! there are husbands and wives, for I have 
seen them, who have lived together years and 
years, their heads have grown gray together, 
and children have been born to them, and yet 
there have been depths in their hearts that each 
other never knew or dreamed of. Choice feelings 
that blossomed—and faded—in their cells, for 
want of recognition. Smothered bitterness, that 
never came to the light to be wiped away with 
sweet forgiveness, but lay curdling under the 
growth of custom, and dogged endurance. There 
are words that ‘should have been said, retrac- 
tions, and explanations, that should have been 
made, that are not said and made, no, never on 
this side the grave ! 

There are thirsty hearts that want to be told 
every day, yet oftener, that they are loved, ap- 
preciated, known, that cannot bear long fasting, 
that must have the reassurance which lives in a 
caress, the eye, the voice. There are other 
natures, dry, cool, self-nourished, complacently 
moving on through their busy or wordly cares, 
who do not need that healing balm, who shake 
it off as rain is shed from the well-oiled, glossy 
breast of a bird. 

A woman wants to be understood, as well as 
loved, and no man can make a woman really 
happy, unless he understands ber, not only in 
relation to all the attributes and liabilities of her 
sex, but individually, and we may as well add, 
his own also. No doubt many have gone on 
pretty smoothly without the light of science, by 
the help of strong mutual affection, large human 
nature, and benevolence, and good power of 
adaptation ; but had they been more enlightened, 
they might have made each other happier still. 
In that good time when such knowledge will be 
widely spread by the aid of Phrenology, we shall 
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have husbands who know better how to appre- 
ciate and treat their wives. Then, a man will 
comprehend that a woman with a fine mental 
temperament, large Conscientiousness and A ppro- 
bativeness,and small Hope and Self-Esteem, needs 
to be soothed and encouraged, not blamed or 
ever chidden, especially if combativeness be also 
large, that another more coarsely organized, with 
large Self-Esteem, Mirth, and Hope, will make 
light of what would utterly crush the other. 
Then, he will try to calm and divert, instead of 
ridiculing her extreme caution or sympathy, will 
know better how to assimilate if she have the 
larger moral organs, and he the religious, or 
vice versa, and not scold or be chafed by her pre- 
ferring a different church and style of preaching 
from his own. 

It is the business of prospective husbands to 
peruse their own characters well, and then to 
know more of their chosen ones’ inner souls, than 
can be revealed while taking a few canters on 
horseback, sipping a few ice-creams, or lounging 
through shows and picture galleries, where the 
managed droop of the head and eye, the pliant 
voice and smile, from which all that mars the 
self-hood has been filtered by vanity, for the 
hour’s display, often dims the vision of a man’s 
judgment, and he becomes the candidate for a 
disenchanted husband by-and-by. 

Wherever there are young office lads or clerks, 
perhaps home-sick, tender-natured, and smarting 
under the tyranny of insolent subordinates, or 
others, perhaps, wayward, inclined to dissipa- 
tion, and needing kind care and advice to save 
them from ruin ; but, treated by their employers 
to little except short, peremptory commands, as 
if they were mere cubs ; there is business to be 
done. Wherever there are pale druggist boys, 
and apprentices to unhealthy trades, growing 
lean and sallow with the baleful fumes of their 
compounds, and the dead hot air of workshops; 
pining for the blessed air and light which they 
ought to have at short intervals, even if orders 
do come in, and the hands are used to working 
extra hours to meet them ; there is more business. 

There is business to do, wherever a human soul 
is robbed of its birthright of knowledge, liberty, 
sympathy, or love. There are more frauds than 
come of endorsements, checks, or bank bills. In 
this far-sighted, benevolent, generous age, let us 
hope the cure will come, surely—but slowly, for 
the wrongs of the spirit ; done often blindly, and 
unconsciously ; in homes; in counting-rooms; in 
all the haunts of traffic ; all places where there 
are dependents. These social wrongs will cease 
in proportion as there is diffused abroad a knowl. 
edge of the nature of man, and the laws which 
govern his relations to other human beings, and 
to the whole world at large; and the name of the 
lamp which even now is raying out to thousands 
of darkened nooks, teaching that high knowledge; 
cheering unfed hearts; pointing to great hopes 
and to noble aims; refining, elevating, wherever 
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Lonpon.—The city of London stands upon 620 
acres, - Tho fixed property in houses located on this small 
spot is estimated at $200,000,000 ; and the value of move- 
able property in the city is considered to be worth $500,- 
000,0C0. 
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CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DISCIPLINE. 


BY GEORGE COMBE.—CHAPTER VII. 


System of discipline pursued at the MILLBay«, PorTLAND, Dartmoor, PortsmouTH, Parkeurst, and 
PeNxTONVILLE Government prisons—What relations do these sysiems of prison discipline bear to the 
Causns of crime—Author’s views stated—Lord Derby objects to our imitating the Divine Gove: nment, 
in the treatment of criminals—Consequences of not doing so—Difficulties standing in the way of com- 
manicating moral and religious principles to criminals, 


Iv the different Government prisons there are considerable differences of 
treatment. MruueanK prison is used “ not only as a prison for convicts in 
separate confinement, previously to being sent to public works, but also as 
a depJt for the temporary detention of those who are subsequently removed 
to Pentonville, of juvenile convicts, preparatory to being drafted to Park- 
hurst, and of invalids.” Hence many of the prisoners remain only a few 
weeks, or even days. In 1852 it had contained, of old and new prisoners, 
2909: of whom 1550 were transferred to other prisons; 390 to the hulks; 
156 others were otherwise disposed of, and 740 remained on 31st.December 
of that year. The prisoners were employed chiefiy in making clothes and 
shoes, in cooking, baking, washing, &&. On 31st December, 1852, the 
PorTLanp prison contained 812 convicts, who were employed chiefly in la- 
bor for the breakwater ; in summer nearly nine hours, and in winter above 
seven hoursaday. A few are employed as carpenters, painters, blacksmiths, 
&c., for the maintenance of the prison. About one-sixth of the whole 
prisoners is, practically, not available for labor. In the Dartmoor prison 
there were, on the 3lst December, 1852, 1133 convicts, who were generally 
employed in fencing, draining, reclaiming waste land, making roads, &c., 
during spring, for 9h. 15m. ; summer, 10h. 15m.; winter, 7h. 15m. per day. 
Men of exemplary character here receive special treatment of a mild and 
more respectful kind, which has an excellent effect. On 31st December, 
1852, the Portsmovra prison contained 941 convicts, whose labor is applied 
under the following heads: “ Admiralty,” “Ordnance,” aad “ Prison.” 
The “Admiralty” labor consists of removing, stacking, unstacking, 
canting timber, landing hemp, hoisting ballast, and similar work. The 
“ Ordaance” labor consists of shipping and unshipping stores, clearing 
mud from moats, levelling ground, &c ; and the “ Prison’ labor includes 
excavating the foundation of officers’ houses, blacksmith and carpenter 
work, tailoring, shoemaking, bookbinding, cooking, washing and cleaning. 
The hours of labor are similar to those before stated. “Evening prayers 
and lecture (including time for unlocking, &c.) half an hour ;’’ “cleaning 
shoes, shaving, hair cutting, and reading in cells,” in summer one hour and 
in winter one and a half houraday. The Governor says:— My experi- 
ence and observations on the industry of the convicts here, during the nine 
months that the prison has been in operation, confirm me in my opinion, 
that, under the present system of discipline and management, very favor- 
able results may be obtained, wherever any number of able-bodied convicts 
shall be employed on suitable works, such as those already alluded to in 
this report.’”’* The Governors of the other prisons give similar accounts 
of the success of their several systems of discipline, and we shall revert to 
this point after noticing the two remaining Government prisons, which are 
more directly of a reformatory character. 

The Parkuvrst prison, on 3lst December, 1852, contained 536 convicts, 
and is devoted to the reception of boys under sentences of considerable 
duration. Reformation is aimed at as a direct object. The in-door employ- 
ment of the prisoners is making and repairing the prison clothing, cooking, 
baking, and washing. “The out-door labor has comprised the various 
trades of carpenters, bricklayers, masons, sawyers, painters, and glaziers.” 
To instruction in these trades is added moral, intellectual, and religious 
teaching. After a period of probation, the lads were formerly sent to 
Australia, but they will now be transferred to the prisons for public works 
before described. 

In the Penronvitue prison, there were, on the 3lst December, 1852, 521 
convicts. During the year, it had contained altogether 1278, of whom 757 
were removed to the prisons before described, to the colonies, or died. The 
average period during which each had undergone separate conflaement was 
ten months and twenty-three days. During 1852 the convicts were engaged 
in trades, as follows :—212 as tailors, 113 as shoemakers, 109 as weavers, 68 
a3 mat makers, and 24 as bricklayers, &c.—total 526 engaged in trades. 
Three deaths only occurred during the year. There were five cases of in- 
sanity. In other prisons, in which the separate system existed but was less 
stringently enforced, no cases, and in others very few cases, of insanity 
occurred. ‘“ The difference,” say the directors, “though not very striking, 
was still sufficiently marked to confirm us in the opinion we had formed, 
that any excess of mental disease at Pentonville was due to a difference in 
the administration of the system, as compared with other prisons ; in fact, 
that there was an absolute relation between the amount of mental disease 
and the rigor with which the separate system was carried out. Arrange- 
ments were made by which the advantage of increased and more invigor- 
ating exercise was obtained, and from the period when this change took 
place a marked improvement was observed in the health of the prisoners,” 
—p. 13-14. Intellectual, moral, and religious instraction is given, but its 
quality may be judged of from the following words of the Rev. J. Kings- 
mill, the chaplain :—“ To confer the advantages of a superior education on 
criminals, I hold to be wrong in principle.” If, by a “superior education,” 
he means Greek, Latin, and mathematics, we agree with him. “ A super- 
ficial one is worse than useless.” Ia this also we agree. “ What such men 


* Reports of the Directors of Convict Prisons, 1853. p. 239. 
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want is principle, and not mere intellectual development,”—p. 24. Right 
again ; but he concludes with the propositions that learning to read, and 
the Bible, are sufficient, with the aid of the ministers of religion, to com- 
municate principle. We shall take the liberty to controvert this opinion 
in a subsequent stage of these remarks. 

The question now — itself, what relation do these systems of prison 
discipline bear to the causes of crime? for antil these are removed or 
modified, the convict is not fit to be restored to society. We shall indi- 
rectly answer this question by stating the mode of treatment which, ac- 
cording to our views, is best adapted to attain the only legitimate object 
of prison discipline—the protection of society from inr on property 
and person. Every convict is an individual, and individuals differ from 
each other in physical and mental qualities, through the whole range, from 
the Aztec idiots to Socrates or Napoleon Bonaparte. It would be as 
rational to treat all patients, whatever their ages, sexes, constitutions, and 
diseases might be, in one and the same way, with a view to their cure, as 
to treat all convicts alike, with a view to their reformation. When, then, 
an individual is convicted of crime, at whatever age, we propose that he 
should be sent to a reformatory prison, and the first inquiry should be into 
the state of his organism. Persons competently skilled should examine 
him, and draw up a record of his age and stature, and of the proportions 
which his abdominal, respiratory, and circulatory organs, and his brain 
bear to each other. The size of the brain is important ; because dangerous 
criminals, such as Rush and the Mannings, also the leaders of bands of 
robbers and pirates, have generally large, while feeble individuals, who fall 
victims to external influences, have small brains.* These observations 
would show whether we were dealing with a feeble, average, or powerfully 
constituted character, an indispensable element of information in judging 
of his treatment. 

Public knowledge has advanced so far as to lead most persons to admit 
the connection of the frontal, coronal and basilar regions of the brain, with 
the intellectual, moral, and animal faculties ; and we ask, why should this 
knowledge not be acted on? The next thing, therefore, should be to state 
the size of these different regions and their relative proportions, according 
to the best estimzte that can be formed ; for it is impossible to ascertain 
the dimensions with mathematical precision. This would go far to show 
the absolute and relative power of the intellectual, moral, and animal 
faculties with which we had to deal. Next, the predominating, the medium, 
and the deficient organs in each region, might be estimated and stated. 
This would show, for example, whether the individual was naturally violent 
and cruel; mild but covetous, deceitful, and inclined to theft ; or perhaps 
merely the jovial, reckless, aud daring victim to sensual pleasure,—and so 
forth ; also, whether he was naturally insensible to justice, to religious 
emotion, to benevolent feeling, or the reverse ; also, whether his intellectual 
powers were feeble or strong, whether these were deficient in the observing 
department, and in the reflecting department, or in both. 

In the reports of governors and chaplains of prisons, frequent mention 
is made of the great power of simulation exhibited by some convicts, who 
pretend to be reformed in order to gain favor. I can state from experience 
that, by a skilful examination of the head, such individuals might be dis- 
tinguished from others of sincere dispositions. 

These particulars of the constitution would prepare the way for estimat- 
ing the temperament, which should next be observed and recorded ; whether 
it be nervous, sanguine, fibrous or bp eee or a combination of these. 
This also is an important article of knowledge for our guidance in the 
treatment, since it indicates largely the activity and power of resistance of 
the organism generally, and particularly of the brain. 

This record of the bodily system being completed, the next inquiry should 
be into the Aistory of the individual. Who were his parents? Were they 
sane or insane? drunken or sober? What kind of employment were they 
engaged in? What training and instruction did they give the convict? 
What trade was he taught? What does he now know, and what can he do? 

Auswers to these questions, considered in connection with the record of 
his corporeal constitution, would present a tolerably precise view of the 
real nature and condition of the being on whom we intend to operate. 
They would reveal the causes of his crime ; whether it arose from a feeble 
mind and body, inherited from diseased or drunken parents ; from strong 
natural vicious dispositions; or from neither of these, but from sheer mis- 
direction, igaorance, and unfavorable circumstances. Convicts, who had 
become such from these different causes, would require very different modes 
of treatm2nt. When once possessed of this information, we should be able 
to classify prisoners more successfully than has hitherto been done, and to 
apply a mode of treatment to each class suited to the natural qualities and 
circumstances of the individuals who compose it. It is impossible to read 
the reports of the governors and chaplains of gaols and not to be struck by 
the confused and contradictory representations given of the characters of 
the prisoaers, without even an attempt being made to throw light on the 
causes of the differences described ; and, in consequence, the results are 
equally heterogeneous aad disappointing. Again, from ignoring the 
organism and its effects, and the natural laws to which it has been subjected, 
the most absurd and barbarous methods of treatment are resorted to, ac- 
cording to the temper and imaginations of individual governors of prisons. 
We have seen that to give a man a relish for labor, and to induce him to 

” sion, however, it is proper to state that a brain, although 
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may be found associated with highly usefal and amiable mental qualities, It will be de- 
ficient in impressive force, but not rily in d of judg t or activity, 
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use his intellect in applying it, Nature attaches rich rewards to his efforts 
when rationally directed ; but that our legislators have established tread- 
mills and crank-wheels, which require great muscular efforts on the part 
of the convict, and designedly contradict nature, by excluding the appli- 
cation of intelligence and the attainment of any beneficial result either to 
himself or others. Lord Stanley, now Lord Derby, when Secretary for the 
Colonies, gave an explanation of the views under which the order of nature 
is sovensell ty the British Parliament. Captain Maconochie had urged on 
his Lordship that we “cannot errin taking that model (viz., ‘ the discipline 
to which we are all subjected by Divine Providence’) for our guidance in 
our attempts to elevate the characters of our guilty, but yet more unhappy 
brethren.” To which his Lordship replied :—‘ I do not understand that it 
is permitted to us thus to constitute ourselves imitators of the Divine 
government under which we live; or that, in this respect, the march of 
infinite wisdom is to be followed by beings of so contracted a range of 
knowledge and foresight as we are.’’* 

With all due deference to his Lorship’s piety and philosophy, we submit 
that when God enabled us to understand our own faculties and their re- 
lations to the external world, and the co! uences which He has attached 
to our acting in conformity with, or in opposition to these relations, He did 
permit us “to constitute ourselves imitators of the Divine government 
under which we live.” In uniting suffering and disappointment to our 
neglect, and happiness and success to our observance of these relations, 
and in giving us intelligence to perceive the connections thus instituted, He 
has supplied us at once with a rule and a motive of conduct. 

The law of nature, then, is that the labor by means of which convicts 
are to be reformed must be such as will require the exercise of their moral 
and intellectual faculties in its performance ; for it is only by exercise that 
the faculties can be strengthened, and until they be rendered so vigorous 
as to be capable, from their spontaneous action, of restraining the propen- 
sities and guiding the conduct to virtue after liberation, the man is not 
fitted for freedom. As this view is fundamental to a sound system of prison 
discipline, we beg to be allowed to elucidate it farther. Governors and 
chaplains rely on fear, and on religious instruction, as the means of induc- 
ing criminals to abstain from crime after liberation. In illustration of the 
effect of fear, Mr. Burt, as before mentioned, says, the offender must by 
“ judicious punishment severely felt” be brought to the condition of saying 
not that “crime is what I will not do,” but that “the punishment of 
crime is what I cannot bear.’’ There is a whole series of radical errors in 
these sentences. By a most benignant law of our nature, physical suffering 
fades from our recollection more rapidly and more completely than almost 
any other kind of experience. As men in general, and the criminal classes. 
in particular, are little accustomed to extend their thoughts beyond the 
present time and place, the convict’s recollection of severe punishment, 
when he is restored to the temptations of social life, is, like the recollection 
of an uneasy dream, quickly dispelled by any strong present interest or 
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purpose of producing misery in the recipient, is naturally calculated to 
rouse all the inferior and selfish faculties into rebellion against it, and even 
to enlist the moral emotions on the same side. Again, fear is only one and 
that not a moral emotion, and in relying on it and neglecting the really 
available means of reformation, we are leaning on a broken reed, and 
cannot escape disappointment. 

It is on the increased activity of the moral and intellectual faculties that 
we must chiefly rely. When once systematically trained to act in their 
legitimate spheres, their tendency, by nature, is to continue or to resume 
that mode of action during our lives ; and it is only after the substitution 
of spontaneous activity in these directing powers for the external restraints 
of the prison, that the individual can be safely trusted to encounter the 
temptations of ordinary life. 

The threat of pain may indeed indirectly excite the emotion of fear, and 
this is the solitary ground on which its advocates can logically defend it. 
But persons in whom the emotion of fear is naturally strong very rarely 
become criminals ; and those in whom it is constitutionally weak are so 
insensible to it, that they are rarely governed by its influence. Experience 
of the effects of severe punishment in the army supports these views. In 
the beginning of this century soldiers were sentenced occasionally to 
receive 1000 lashes ; 750 were a uent sentence ; and 500 almost a mini- 
mum ; and these were actually inflicted. But offences did not diminish in 
proportion to the severity of these barbarous tortures; on the cont 
the men were brutalized, their moral emotions were outraged and enfeebled, 
or directed against the law which they defied; the same individuals re- 
turned again and again to the halberts, undeterred by experience of the 
sufferings of the lash, and yet military officers continued to declare that by 
no other means could discipline be maintained. When the public sentiment 
at last forced the lash out of their hands, and compelled them to use their 
own moral and intellectual faculties as governing influences; and when, 
under the dictates of humanity and justice, great improvements were made 
in the soldier’s condition, the discovery was arrived at that all the previous 
torture had been worse than useless ; it had been deteriorating in its effects, 
while the system of humanity had improved equally the officers and the 
men, and led to a higher state of discipline than had ever previously been 
attained. The same laws of nature hold good in the treatment of criminals. 
Gaolers deficient in the moral faculties will maintain to the last, that 
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severity is the essence of prison discipline ; but let sach men be removed ; 
let their places be supplied by others naturally moral and intellectual, and 
trained to their duties; let even these be deprived of the power of severe 
inflictions, and thrown on their own moral and intellectual resources, and 
we predict a similar result in the reformation of convicts. 

But chaplains rely on communicating moral and religious principles to 
convicts as the means of their reformation. Mr. Burt says truly :—“ It is 
most important to bear in mind, that with habitual offenders there is, from 
the very fact of the habit, a superinduced, and, therefore, double depravity. 
He is accustomed to do evil. If ever a moral revolution is to be effected 
in the character of such men, there must be time allowed for its completion. 
Their heads and hearts are filled with licentious ideas and criminal pas- 
sions. These springs of crime must be dried up by degrees. There muet 
be continued cessation from doing evil before the excessive action of these 
propensities will subside, and those deep traces of habitual indulgence be 
obliterated. And when this negative reformation is effected, but half our 
work is done. There must be infusion of virtuous principles ; and when 
the transgressor has ceased to do evil, he must learn to do well. If an 
enduring change is to be effected in the lives of bad men by moral means, 
it must be by uent inculeation, by continued reflection, and after re- 
peated internal struggles, that the rules and sanctions of virtue will ac- 
quire their hold upon the affections and the mastery of the will.’’—p. 
58-59. At first sight, nothin a sounder than this view ; Mr. Burt, 
however, has here forgotten what he has elsewhere let us know, namely, 
that “ want of REFLECTION is pre-eminently the characteristic of the criminal. 
The habit is always wanting, often the capacity for it defective.’’—p. 64. 
Then what does he mean by the “infusion of virtuous principles’? Ap- 
parently, addressing moral and religious truths to the always untrained 
and often naturally defective intellect of the convict. As the first step in 
the process of reformation, after the excessive action of the propensities 
has been subdued, we must certainly address ourselves to the intellect ; but 
how shall we address such an intellect effectually? We must begin by 
rousing it by objects related to its different capacities, instructing it in 
things, agents, results, and combinations ; abstract ideas of duty are the 
last items of information that it will become capable of comprehending 
and appreciating. The existing system omits nearly all the former and 
begins with the latter. Moreover, ideas of duty, even when lodged in the 
intellect, if they never go farther, remain uninfiuential on conduct; they 
must be woven into the texture of the moral and religious emotions to 
render them fruitful, and this cannot be done by mere “frequent incul- 
cation,” or “continued reflection.”” The evil passions arose from the in- 
fluence of internal and external stimuli which trained the propensities to 
habitual action ; and we must devise a mode of treatment that will stimu- 
late the moral and von emotions into habitual spontaneous action, 
before we shall d in placing them in a condition resembling that in 
which the propensities existed during the reign of vice. The propensities 
depend on one, the moral and religious emotions on a second, and the in- 
8, all distinct, although 
closely connected ; and it is impossible to establish practical and habitual 
action in any of the groups, — by exercising them directly on their 
own objects and in their proper spheres. Moral and religious instruction, 
therefore, addressed to a human being locked up in a separate cell, cannot, 
except in very favorably constituted individuals (who are not the usual 
inmates of gaols), guastealie excite, exercise, and strengthen the moral 
emotions. The cell affords no sphere for their action. How can a convibt 
there exercise his benevolence, except perhaps by sparing the rats and fleas 
that are the sharers of his solitude ? br his sense of justice, in respecting 
the absent property and persons of others? At a subsequent stage of the 
discussion, we shall point out the application of these remarks to practical 
arrangements. 

Having thus endeavored to show that labor inflicted merely as punish- 
ment, and performed without the exercise of reflection on the part of the 
convict, cannot improve his moral and intellectual faculties, and that neither 
fear, nor mere intellectual communication of moral and religious truths, 
suffices for this purpose, we proceed to remark that that kind of labor 
will produce the best effects which exercises directly the greatest number 
of the intellectual and moral faculties. If we apply this criterion to the 
kinds of labor before mentioned, as exhibited in the different prisons, 
we shall have no difficulty in deciding that the labor in trades, such 
as those of blacksmiths, shoemakers, tailors, gardeners, and similar 
occupations, will be more beneficial than that of casting huge stones into 
the sea, loading and unloading timber, making ditches, and performing 
other acts demanding little more than muscular effort for their accomplish- 
ment, which are the employments of convicts in the Portland, Portsmouth, 
and Dartmoor prisons. There are convicts ssing great bodily strength 
and very low intellectual capacities, for whom these are appropriate em- 
ployments ; but it is an error to condemn men differently constituted to the 
same tasks, irrespective of their capacities for better things. Further, we 
must repeat that the convict whose nervous energy is daily exhausted by 
ten hours’ hard labor in the open air, is not in a condition to profit by in- 
tellectual instruction when his task is done. Repose is then the demand of 
his brain as well as of his wearied muscles. To expect, therefore, to eradi- 
cate or permanently diminish vicious propensities by such labor is 
chimerical. It might, perhaps, be beneficially resorted to for two or three 
days in the week, employing the other days in teaching trades and pro- 
moting mental culture. The present system punishes, and this is what it 
is chiefly intended to do ; but it has few inherent relations to reformation. 
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WHAT TO EAT, AND WHY. 
No. 2 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 





In a previous paper, after a few general re- 
flections on this (as we deem it) important topic, 
we entered upon some preparatory considera- 
tions needfal to a correctZunderstanding of the 
uses and values of specialj foods, by giving a 
brief account of the ingredients of human blood ; 
and we now carry out this part of our plan by 
enumerating secondly,‘at as much length as 
limited space willJallow, what are the structures 
or tissues now admitted to compose the solid 
partsofthehumanbody. yw 2 = 

Tue Tissves.—What is a¥tissue? Bone is not 
strictly a tissue, because it is made up of diverse 
structures; nor is muscle, nor skin. Strictly 
speaking, a tissue is a single elementary form of 
organized matter,occurring anywhere throughout 
the entire body. Thus, plain white fibrejis a tis- 
sue. We find it mixed up with other structures 
in almost all the organs. Although a careless 
eye would overlook it in most of the organs, it 
is always there ; in muscle, bone, nervous cord, 
skin—everywhere, perhaps, except in. the true 
structure of the brain. The anatomist, if he had 
the instrument and the eye todo it, might dissect 
away all intermixed structures and present a 
man (in form and organs) complete “ from top to 
toe,” of nothing but white fibre. Cells, or little 
animal sacs, filled with various solid or fluid ani- 
mal matters, stand next in point of general diffu- 
sion, being thickly sowed through liver, stomach, 
skin, and other membranes, muscle, and brain, 
like turnips throvgh a very uneven field, scat- 
tered by an over-lavish hand. Last in frequency 
comes simple membrane, composing a delicate 
layer of the compound structures that go by the 
same name. , 

These are the elementary tissues. Simple 
fibre, white or yellow, is pretty clearly proved 
to come from solidification of the fibrin of blood ; 
and once formed, to be of no farther use than as 
a mere mechanical interlacement, holding to- 
gether more vital and noble flesh-elements—a 
sort of connective or bond of union for living 
entities that must dwell and act in close conti- 
guity. It is of no farther use. It is not en- 
dowed with vital activities. Hence its nourish- 
ment is a matter of no direct moment; and, 
indeed, nature is seldom slack in supplying it 
without our care or study. Simple membrane 
most probably belongs in all respects to the same 
category. 

But the cells are active. They are the busy 
workers that in the brain evolve the almost 
incessant electric streams ; in the muscle supply 
the tremendous energy that subdues the world 
to our purposes, and creates the materials of his- 
tories ; in the digestive cavities supply the juices 
that prepare the food for its entrance into the 
system ; at the origin of the lacteals introduce 
much of this nutriment into the blood ; and in 
the excreting organs with unceasing labor purge 
off the dead from among the living matter, and 
80 preserve the latter from a contact that, con- 
tinued, would soon end in dissolution. The sup- 
plying of nourishment to these little workers is, 
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therefore, in the highest degree important ; and 
as their essential part is a film or coat of albu- 
minous substance, albumen, with its necessary 
accompaniments, water, fat and salts, is without 
question their proper food. 

Althongh the elementary tissues are those now 
named, the term tissue is also applied, for con- 
venience, to certain compound textures, which 
are distinctly unlike all others in their making 
up and functions. According to this view we 
may give (after Dr. Carpenter) the following list 
of the tissues : 

1. Simple Fibrous Tissues. These are the 
masses of white and yellow fibres, whether inter- 
spersed, as already mentioned, or collected into 
tendons, ligaments, the fibrous membranes, etc. 
The proper aliment of these tissues is elsewhere 
explained. 

2. Fibro-Cellular Membranes. These con- 
tain the three elementary forms of structure, as 
expressed in the name here given. They are the 
skin, the mucous membranes, or linings of all the 
internal cavities that communicate with the exter- 
nal world, as of the stomach and bowels, throat 
and lungs, bladder and uterus, and the serous 
membranes, which line the pleura, and other 
shut cavities of the body. The cells cover their 
free or exposed surfaces ; and in almost all parts 
undergo a very constant and considerable waste, 
This is seen in the removal of the scarf-skin, and 
of mucus from the outlets of the body ; but it 
occurs chiefly in the waste of the same set of 
cells in the fine tubes of the liver, kidneys, gas- 
tric, perspiratory, and other glands—these cells 
drinking in the materials of the several secre- 
tions, each in its_proper organ, and then perish- 
ing by rupture to contribute its share to the 
secreted juices or to throw its quota of dead 
materials out of the sphere of life. To supply 
the waste of these cells constitutes a considera- 
ble source of the daily demand for food. Albu- 
men, fat, salts, and water, are the proper aliments 
of these structures. 

8. Purely Cellular Tissues. The chief of 
these are the adipose tissue and cartilage. The 
latter undergoes very little change. Its nutri- 
ment is doubtless fibrin; as its substance, when 
boiled, chiefly yields chondrin, which is closely 
related chemically to gelatine ; and this last is 
proved to come from sclidification of blood- 
fibrin. The fat-holding cells of adipose tissue 
are probably albuminous, but undergo little 
change ; and so far, therefore, the nutriment of 
this class of tissues is not important. Facts go 
to prove that neither fibrin, gelatine, nor chon- 
drin, when eaten, is nutritious; that neither of 
them is capable of nourishing even the tissues in 
which it is naturally found ; but that, if these are 
of any use in food, it is solely as material for 
maintaining the animal heat. The system seems 
to have the power of forming these matters from 
albumen for its own use, in a way that we can- 
not well imitate ; and hence the nutrition of the 
parts now referred to must be left pretty much 
to nature aided only by good health. 

But the adipose cells are the store-houses of 
fat; and this beinga material that plays a very 
active part, and subserves many diverse and im- 
portant uses in the human economy, its supply 
becomes a matter of greater moment. The fats 





of the human body are two—margarine, which, 
out of the body, when pure, is solid at common 
temperatures, and oleine, which also enters 
largely into oliveoil, as well as more or less 
into all common fats and oils in a*natural state, 
and which, when pure, is fluid at common temper- 
atures. Oleaginous substances are found widely 
diffused through the vegetable and animal king- 
doms. The peculiar fats found in suet, milk, 
butter, and fish-oils, though differing slightly 
from those found in the human tissues, are con- 
verted by the system into its own proper forms 
of fat. The sources of fat in the human body 
are, besides the known fats and oils, sugar and 
starch, and even albuminous substances; as it is 
now proved that where this material is deficient 
in the body, or in the food, the liver has power 
to transform or newform these latter ingredients 
into fat. Yet it is very evident nature did not 
design that we should depend on the liver for our 
full supply of this material, but that we should 
receive it also in our food ; as is proved by its 
very general occurrence in healthful vegetable 
foods, as in maize, in wheat, in nuts, in some 
fruits, etc.; and by its uuiversal presence in the 
milk of mammalian animals. 

4. The Osseous Tissues. These are the bones 
and teeth. Besides cartilage, already treated of, 
these consist mainly of earthy or mineral depos- 
its. These suffer little change when once formed ; 
but in man their growth is not complete until 
about the twenty-fifth year. Their necessary 
food is, of course, the minerals found in their 
composition ; and these have been found to be, 
in one hundred parts of bone, according to Mar- 
chand, 

Phosphate of lime - 52.26 par ts. 

Fluoride ofcalcium . . .. . 100 “ 

Carbonate of lime. . .. . 10.21 “ 

Phosphate of magnesia . - 10 * 

a er ee ee 

Chloride of sodium (common salt) .25 “ 

Oxides of iron and magnesia, and 

loss . . 105 “ 

Total of mineral matters, 66.74 “ 
the remaining 33.26 parts being organic matter. 
The mineral substances above given are found, 
some or all of them, combined in all vegetable 
and animal foods in their natural state. Of 
course some foods are richer in one of these 
ingredients, some in another, and some may 
entirely lack one or more of them. We shall 
hereafter see that it is not solely as furnishing 
materials for the bones that these substances are 
important in the animal economy ; but that they 
play an indispensable part in the nutrition of all 
parts and organs of the body. 

5. The Tubular Tissues. These are the blood- 
vessels and absorbents, Their structure is made 
up of membranes, simple and compound, white 
and yellow fibre, and some muscular fibres. The 
nutrition of the last of these is yet to be ex- 

plained ; as to the rest the reader is referred to 
what has been said of those tissues under their 
respective heads. 

6. The Muscular Tissue. Thisis of two kinds, 
commonly termed the voluntary and involun- 
tary muscle, but the nature of these is so nearly 
alike that they may be considered together. 
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Both are now believed to be distinctly cellular. 
They are the agents of those incessantly repeated 
actions, such as the pulsation of the heart, 
breathing, and many others, by which life is pro- 
longed, and also of those voluntary efforts, so 
constantly recurring during our waking hours, 
by which we seek to gratify the varying desires 
and accomplish the multiplied purposes of life. 
The use of this tissue is therefore immense, and 
according to the physiological doctrine that 
waste of substance always accompanies exercise 
of the bodily organs, the waste of this tissue must 
also be immense, and this must necessitate in turn 
a large supply of suitable aliment. Of the truth 
of this principle, the hunter, the wood-chopper, 
and the out-door laborer in general, have con- 
vincing experience. All the tissues heretofore 
named, present but feeble claims for sustenance, 
when compared with this. It becomes an im- 
portant question, then, what is its proper food? 

Muscle, analyzed, contains of proper muscular 
substance (Syntonin) 15.8 per cent. besides gel- 
atine, hematin, fat, salts and water. Among the 
salts the most plentiful are phosphate of lime 
and other phosphates, common salt, and com- 
pounds of potash. It was taught not many years 
since that muscle, with all other tissues, was 
nourished at the expense of the fibrin of the 
blood ; but recent chemical experiments brought 
physiologists generally to the conclusion that 
the muscle-substance (syntonin) is really albu- 
men in a slightly modified form ; and indeed that 
albumen is the great nutrient principle for all 
the active structures of the body. The large 
proportion of it in blood (40 parts in 1,000) 
adds to the probability of this view. The active 
nourishment of muscle, then, requires the sup- 
plying of food rich in albuminous compounds, 
and having a due share of fat, salts, and water. 
What is the food which best answers these re- 
quirements,jis an inquiry we must reserve for 
the future. 


7. The Wervous Tissue. This is of two very 
different kinds. The ganglia, or nervous cen- 
tres, are cellular and granular, and chiefly com- 
posed of albumen and phosphorized fat, with a 
large share of salts, and a greater proportion of 
water than any other tissue; the brain being in 
reality more largely composed of water than the 
blood. The phosphorus, found in connection 
with fat, forms in the healthy adult as much as 
1.8 per cent. of the entire substance of the brain ; 
being less in children and aged persons, and in 
idiots. Of the fat, in adults 6.1 per cent., cor- 
responding changes occur in the different classes 
named. These facts, in connection with the 
known Increase of compounds of phosphorus in 
the excretions after severe mental exertion, and 
in cases of nervous exhaustion consequent on 
sexual and other abuses, clearly point to the phos- 
phorized fat as being the special chemical agent 
concerned in the production of the nerve-force, 
and consequently as the indispensable requisite 
to activity and power in the intellectual, moral 
or passional manifestations of the mind. 

The other form of nervous tissue is that of the 
“nerves” proper—the filaments or fibres which 
serve as conductors of impressions, inward or 
outward, between the nervous centres and the 
several organs of sense, or the muscles which 
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are thus placed under nervous control. In com- 
position these differ little from the substance of 
the nervous centres, except in having more albu- 
men and less of the peculiar nerve-fat. The 
amount of change in this portion of the nervous 
system is, however, small, and its nutrition is 
probably of but little consequence--indeed but 
little under our control. 

Not so of the central nervous masses, above 
referred to, the chief of which are the “ gray” 
substance of the brain and of the spinal marrow. 
The waste of these under active exercise is great, 
and the material fitted to resupply this waste 
does not seem in all foods to be abundant. Thus 
we have an explanation of the facts that exces- 
sive mental labor or undue gratification of the 
animal passions greatly increases appetite, and 
indeed (owing to the relative deficiency of nerve- 
foods in most aliments above alluded to), of the 
fact that such labor or indulgence persevered in 
tends strongly to the production of the habit of 
gluttonous excess in the use of food. 

The aliment required by the nervous system 
is, unquestionably, albumen, fat, phosphorus, 
salts, and water. Of some of the dangers to be 
apprehended from an attempt to crowd or stim- 
ulate the cerebro-spinal system into unwonted 
activity, we shall have occasion to speak at an- 
other time. 





TEACHING THE SCIENCES. 


BY D. GREEN. 


Tue question is often asked, What things 
should be taught to children? Every parent 
who has a due sense of his responsibilities and a 
proper solicitude for the welfare of his children, 
has often asked it. Every intelligent and con- 
scientious teacher, and every advocate of an 
enlightened and liberal educational policy, has 
pondered the same problem. It appears to be 
taken for granted on all hands that certain de- 
partments of knowledge are to be learned in 
early childhood, at least to some extent, and 
certain others reserved entirely until a maturer 
period of life. 

This opinion is believed to be a mistaken one. 
The elements of all the sciences should be taught 
to children. They should early be made famil- 
iar, by practical observation, with the facts 
which form the basis of every department of 
knowledge. Of course they are not to be ex- 
pected at so early a period to attain to anything 
like a minute acquaintance in detail with any 
one department ; this should not be attempted. 
Only the rudiments need be acquired at first. 
The idea which we wish to enforce is, that in- 
stead of occupying the whole period of child- 
hood on two or three branches of education, and 
striving for precocious attainments in these, a 
greater latitude should be allowed, a more gen- 
eral range of study should be adopted,—the 
youthful mind should be introduced to universal 
science, and permitted to enjoy a foretaste of 
the rich diversity of intellectual pleasure which 
awaits it. 

Such a course is recommended by several im- 
portant considerations :—Ist. It is pointed out 
by nature herself, who has surrounded us on 
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every hand with objects fitted to awaken inter- 
est, and endowed the youthful intellect with an 
insatiable curiosity to examine and understand 
them. More than this, she has rendered the 
knowledge we first acquire most permanent of 
all, and has thus ordained the season of child- 
hood to be the most favorable period of life for 
sowing the seeds of every species of knowledge, 
and cultivating a love for universal science. 

2d. This course would have a natural tendency 
to the formation of habits of attention. A child 
who should be possessed of a practical, though 
elementary knowledge of the whole circle of the 
sciences, could not be placedin a situation in 
which he would not find objects of interest about 
him. By reason of their connection with some 
portion of his knowledge, he would be interested 
to take notice of, and examine them, and thus 
instead of contracting a habit of vacant inatten- 
tion to external things—of looking without see- 
ing anything—he would acquire the opposite one 
of ever-watchful attention and constant inquiry. 

3d. It would tend strongly to the formation of 
correct habits of association, and thus lay an 
early foundation for a philosophical memory. 
Being furnished with the elements of all knowl- 
edge, the.learner would be able on the acquisi- 
tion of every new fact to determine the place 
where it properly belongs, by means of its rela- 
tion to his previous knowledge. 

4th. Lastly, it may be worth remarking that 
the plan here advocated would have the effect in 
a remarkable degree to liberalize the mind; and 
to supplant the powerful influence which preju- 
dice exerts over most minds educated to a par- 
tial appreciation of the beauties and utilities of 
science. One possessing an acquaintance, more 
or less extensive, with every department of sci- © 
ence, would be able to assign to each department 
its due importance, and to form just and enlight- 
ened conceptions of the mutual relations of the 
sciences and of their natural connection with, 
and dependence on each other. Such views 
would obviously facilitate his acquaintance with 
any one department, and hence it follows, para- 
doxical though it may seem, that a knowledge of 
all the sciences is essential to a proper under- 
standing of any one of them. 

In fact, the separate sciences should not be 
taught as such. Nature will not be fettered by 
arbitrary rules. The common practice of sepa- 
rating one branch of knowledge from another, 
of hedging up the sciences within closely-de- 
fined limits, and determining where one shall 
end and another begin, may be very well as 
matter of classification, but such arrangements 
should not be followed in teaching. Here the 
natural order is, not one science first and then 
another, but all together, whereby each may 
bring the light of all the others to its aid. In 
this, as in many other things, the idea of inde- 
pendence is false and baneful. There is no 
such thing as divorcing one branch of knowl- 
edge from another; at least it cannot be done 
in the natural order of instruction in a world 
in which natural objects and natural phenomena 
are united by bonds which are indispensable to 
their very existence, while each affords a field 
for the study and application of various depart- 
ments of science. 

The opposite extreme is, however, to be avoid- 
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ed. Each department should be pursued con- 
tinuously for a time, until a particular subject is 
disposed of, and then an application of its prin- 
ciples made in the discussion of another depart- 
ment. Too great looseness of method, and the 
passing indiscriminately from one thing to an- 
other in defiance of all order, and all plan, would 
lead to superficial habits of study, and produce 
none of the good results so certain to be secured 
by proper discipline. 

The plan of study should not, however, be an 
arbitrary one. It should be determined rather 
by the natural instincts of the mind than by a 
blind exercise of judgment. A certain degree 
of continuity ought to be regarded; the mind 
should not be broken off from any subject merely 
because the time arbitrarily allotted to its con- 
sideration has elapsed, nor should it be turned 
from one thing to another in obedience to a pre- 
conceived plan, but should be kept upon a sin- 
gle subject sufficiently long to exhaust it, or at 
least to obtain a comparatively perfect view of 
its various relations. There are times at which 
the mind can learn vastly more on any subject 
than at others, with the same labor ; and to break 
off the current of its thoughts, and direct it from 
such a subject, at such a time, because we have 
determined beforehand to do so, is to sacrifice 
the greater to the less,—to make laws blindly 
for the mind to follow, instead of obeying those 
which nature has ordained for its well-being and 
successful development. 

If the different sciences should be studied in 
connection, much more the different depart- 
ments of the same science. Rational and applied 
science should accompany each other. Theo- 
retical knowledge and its applications should be 
the last of all things to be separated. The ap- 
prehension which is sometimes felt that confu- 
sion will be introduced by this mixing up of 
theory and practice, isa groundless fear. It is 
the business of the learner, not of the teacher, to 
separate these two fundamental departments of 
each science, after he shall have studied and 
learned it as a whole. It isa part of his appro- 
priate labor as a learner; in fact, a necessary 
part, if he would learn in such a way as to make 
his knowledge available and permanent — to 
canvass and classify for himself the heterogene- 
ous elements of knowledge he has acquired, and 
by careful and patient study gradually to evolve 
order out of confusion. Science cannot be 
taught as science. It must be created as it is 
learned, and by each mind for itself. 

This desire on the part of teachers to separate 
theoretical and practical science, and indeed 
that of separating one science from another, is a 
legitimate offspring of the prevailing custom of 
attempting to impart knowledge synthetically. 
It is a part of the inductive method to arrange 
for ourselves the knowledge which we have ac- 
quired, and to separate from each other, in our 
system, those parts which seem to us to require 
it. How admirably this method is calculated to 
make the student think and work for himself. 
The process itself is the practical study of 
method, the true way to learn logic. 

Finally, the plan of early education here 
recommended is not inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple, ever to be remembered, that the develop- 





ment of the faculties, not the acquisition of 
knowledge, is the great object to be aimed at in 
the education of children. A great secret in 
education consists in making the communication 
of knowledge an instrument of discipline, that is, 
to impart it in such a way as to exercise benefi- 
cially the intellectual powers. Nature has thus 
laid the foundation of a beautiful economy, the 
benefits of which are enjoyed by those only who 
follow her teachings, and shape their measures 
in accordance with her laws. 





INFLUENCK OF THE STUDIES 
OF NATURE. 

“ Sranp out of my sunshine!’ said Diogenes 
to Alexander, when the emperor asked what ser- 
vice he could render him. Haughty as the phi- 
losopher’s reply may sound, it merely expresses 
the honest independence which every highly-cul- 
tivated and well-balanced mind may feel toward 
those who possess nothing better than the acci- 
dental distinctions of rank or fortune. He in- 
deed deserves our pity who needs the conde- 
scending smile of the proud, or the heartless 
flattery of the vain, either to rouse him to exer- 
tion or warm him into happiness. 

The power of self-excitement is the most desir- 
able of all attainments, and it is the most rare. 
To love knowledge merely for its usefulness—to 
form and strengthen virtuous dispositions, with 
the hope of no other reward than the deep tran- 
quillity they bring—is a task achieved by few ; 
yet it is the only simple and direct road to last- 
ing happiness. He who can find intellectual ex- 
citement in the fall of an apple, or the hues of a 
wild flower, may well say to the officious world, 
“ Stand out of my sunshine.”” To him Nature 
is an open volume, where truths of the loftiest 
import are plainly written ; and the temptations 
and anxieties of this life have no power to cast 
a shadow on its broad and beautiful pages. 

-I donot mean that solitude is bliss, even where 
enjoyment is of the purest kind. An eminence 
that places us above the hopes and fears, the 
joys and sorrows of social life, must indeed be an 
unenviable one ; but that which puts us beyond 
the reach of the ever-varying tide of circum- 
stance and opinion is surely desirable ; and no- 
thing on which the mind can be employed tends 
so much to produce this state of internal sun- 
shine as the study of Nature in her various forms, 

Politics, love of gain, ambition of renown, 
everything in short, which can be acted upon 
by the passions of mankind, have a corroding 
influence on the human soul. But Nature, ever 
majestic and serene, moves on with the same 
stately step and beaming smile, whether a mer- 
chantman is wrecked or an empire overthrown. 
The evils of man’s heart pollute all with which 
they can be incorporated ; but they cannot de- 
file her holy temple. The doors are indeed closed 
against the restless and the bad ; but the radiant 
goddess is ever at the altar, willing to smile 
upon all who are pure enough to love her quiet 
beauty. 

Ambition may play a mighty game ; it may 
task the sinews of nations, and make the servile 
multitude automaton dancers to its own stormy 
music ; but sun, and moon, and stars, go forth 





on their sublime mission independent of its 
power ; and its utmost efforts cannot change the 
laws which produce the transient glory of the 
rainbow. 

Avarice may freeze the genial current of af- 
fection, and dry up all the springs of sympathy 
within the human soul ; but it cannot diminish 
the pomp of summer, or restrain the prodigality 
of autumn. Fame may lead us on in pursuit of - 
glittering phantoms, until the diseased mind 
losses all relish for substantial good ; but it can- 
not share the eternity of light, or the immortal- 
ity of the minutest atom. 

He who has steered his bark ever so skilfully 
through the sea of politics, rarely, if ever, finds 
a quiet haven. His vexations and his triumphs 
have all been of an exciting character; they 
have depended on outward circumstances, over 
which he has very limited power ; and when the 
turbulent scene has passed away, he finds, too 
late, that he has lived on the breath of others, 
and that happiness has no home within his heart. 

And what is the experience of him who has 
existed only for wealth? who has safely moored 
his richly-freighted vessel in the spacious harbor 
of successful commerce? Does he find that hap- 
piness can, like modern love, be bought with 
gold? You may see him hurrying about to pur- 
chase it in small quantities, wherever the ,exhi- 
bitions of taste and talent offer it for sale ; but 
the article is too ethereal to be baled for future 
use, and it soon evaporates amid the emptiness 
of his intellectual warehouse. 

He that lives only for fame will find that hap- 
piness and renown are scarcely speaking acquaint- 
ance. Even if he could catch the rainbow he has 
so eagerly pursued he would find its light fluctu- 
ating with each changing sunbeam, and fading at 
the touch of every passing cloud. 

Nor is he who has wasted the energies of his 
youth in disentangling the knotty skein of con- 
troversy, more likely to find the evening of his 
days serene and tranquil. The demon of dog- 
matism or of doubt may have grappled him 
closely, and converted his early glow of feeling, 
and elasticity of thought, into rancdrous preju- 
dice or shattered faith. 

But the deep streams of quiet thought and 
pure philosophy gush forth abundantly from all 
the hiding places of Nature ; there is no drop of 
bitterness at the fountain; the clear waters re- 
flect none of the Proteus forms of human pride ; 
and ever, as they flow, their peaceful murmurs 
speak of heaven. 

The enjoyment that depends on powerful ex- 
citement saps the strength of manhood, and 
leaves nothing for old age but discontent and 
desolation. Yet we need amusements in the de- 
cline of life, even more than in its infancy, and 
where shall we find any so safe, satisfactory, and 
dignified, as battery and barometer, telescope 
and prism ? 

Electric power may be increased with less 
danger than man’s ambition ; it is far safer to 
weigh the air than a neighbor’s motives; it is 
more disquieting to watch tempests lowering in 
the political horizon, than it is to gaze at volca- 
noes in the moon ; and it is much easier to sepa- 
rate and unite the colors in a ray of light, than 
it is to blend the many-colored hues of truth, 
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turned out of their course by the sharp corners 
of angry controversy. 

Finally, he who drinks deeply at the fountain 
of natural science, will reflect the cheerfulnes® 
of his own spirit on all things around. If the 
sympathy of heart and mind be within his reach, 
he will enjoy it more keenly than other men; 
and if solitude be his portion, he can, in the 
sincerity of a full and pious mind, say to all the 
temptations of fame and pleasure, “ Stand ye out 
of my sunshine |’’—EZliza Cook’s Journal. 


Cents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC, 


Cavirornta.—We have intelligence of a con- 
flagration at Auburn, which has nearly swept away that en- 
terprising and prosperous town of the mines. The entire 
loss is estimated at a quarter of a million of dollars. A fire 
had also occurred in San Francisco, which destroyed prop- 
erty to the value of forty-five thousand dollars; but, as it 
burned out a portion of the city which is represented as the 
resort of thieves and assassins, and the nurseries and work- 
shops of crime, the loss is not much regretted. The mines 
are represented as yielding plenty of gold to the diggers in 
every part of the State, and all classes of miners are doing 
better than they have ever before done in any period in 
California. Business was far from prosperous; but, in con- 
sequence of the reported prosperity of the mines, there 
was a better feeling among the merchanta. The Board of 
United States Land Commissioners have confirmed the 
claim of James R. Bolton, which embraces thirteen thou- 
sand five hundred acres of land in the most eligible 
part of San Francisco, which is estimated to be worth 
forty millions of dollars. Messrs. Palmer, Cook & Co. own 
tho greatest part of the claim. 








Artack on Gov. Reeper.—General Stringfel- 
low, of Missouri, made a violent assault upon Gov. Reeder 
in Kanzas. The Governor was preparing to leave for 
Pawnee, when Stringfellow rode up, alighted and entered 
the office, sat down and commenced a general conversation. 
It became shortly apparent, however, that his purpose was 
no other than to seek aquarrel. Mr. Stringfellow, as a basis 
of compromise, proposed to the Governor that he should 
agree to sanction any and all laws that should be 
passed punishing the abduction or attempted abduction of 
negroes, and the propagation of abolitionism. This Gover- 
nor Reeder refused, at the same time saying that his refusal 
was not in consequence of any objection to the principle of 
such an enactment; on the contrary, that the owners of 
slaves had an undoubted right to be protected, and should 
always have his assistance as governor, but that he could 
promise to sign no bill of whose form and provisions he 
knew nothing. Stringfellow then demanded that he offi- 
etally recommend the Legislature to adjourn from Pawnee, 
when they should convene. Governor Reeder declined to 
make any such promise, especially to a man who did not 
pretend to live in the Territory, Upon this, Stringfellow 
chalienged the Governor to go out and fight, which was re- 
spectfully declined, whereupon Stringfellow arose and 
pashed the Governor over in bis chair, and a scuffle ensued, 
in which the Governor was slightly scratched. He suc- 
coeded, however, in casting his adversary off. By this time 
the affair began to be serious, both gentlemen having risen 
and drawn their pistols, when opportunely Mr. Isaacs and 
another gentleman seized Stringfellow just as the Governor 
was about pulling the trigger on him, when the Governor 
laid down his weapon, as bis antagonist was not in a con- 
dition to defend himself. Several persons then interfered, 
and took Stringfellow away. 

Cot. WALKER AND His Fitievsters.—Affairs 
in Central America are in a more disturbed state than here- 
tofore; Ool. Walker having received a reinforcement at 
Realejo, landed at Prito, about fourteen miles north of San 
Juan del Sud, on the 27th ult., with 375 men, and is reported 
to have taken Rivas; the next day be entered Ban Juan del 
Sad, and carried off the arms and ition collected 
there without opposition. Should be be successful in a few 
engagements, the war will soon terminate. 
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EartTuqvuake In Battimore.—aA great shock of 
earthquake was experi d in Balti on Thursday 
morning, June 28. It aroused half the inhabitants, and 
many of them fled to the streets. In the eastern section 
some windows were broken. The shock was also experi- 
enced in the country for a distance of seven miles from the 
city. It lasted about ten seconds, and houses and furniture 
sensibly vibrated. The bay steamers report that the earth- 
quake was sensibly felt in the bay. 





Tar Portianp Riot Casz.—The coroner’s jury 
in this case, in which John Robbins was shot, have returned 
a verdict severely reflecting upon the Mayor, Neal Dow. 
They say :—“ After a fall consideration of all the evidence 
in the case, the jury find that the said John Robbins came 
to his death by and through the agency of said Neal Dow, 
Mayor of the City of Portland, in the manner and by the 
means aforesaid, and in consequence of the rash and illegal 
order to fire given as aforesaid by the said Neal Dow, in the 
said city store, by the said military company called the 
Rifle Guards ; and that the homicide of the said John Rob- 
bins, by the said Neal Dow, in the manner and by the 
means aforesaid, was, and is, without any legal justification 
or excuse.” Ps 

Post-Orrice Rossery.—The most important 
arrest in the annals of post-office depredations ever brought 
to light in this country has been made in Chicago, by Allan 
Pinkerton, special mail agent. The thief was a clerk in the 
post-office in that city, and is named Theodore F Dennis- 
ton. He is between twenty-five and thirty years of age, 
and unmarried. His brother, Perry Denniston, was ar- 
rested for the same crime in March last, and is now at lib- 
erty on bail for $3,500. The Dennistons are understood to 
be nephews of Postmaster Cook. On searching his room 
and removing the backs of pictures, several bank bills, to 
the amount of $3,738, were found concealed, most of which 
were of large denominations, The money thus far discov- 
ered amounts to nearly four thousand dollars. 

Tue Liquor Law.—The prohibition of the sale 
of foreign wines and spirits, under the law which came 
into operation on the Fourth, does not appear to have been 
effectual in New York, high legal opinions sanctioning the 
legality of their sale, as having been imported for sale under 
a law of the United States. Yet on one Sunday some fifty 
arrests were made for petty violations of the law. There 
does not, under its operation, seem to be any diminution in 
the arrests for excessive drinking; and as most of those 
arrested are unable or unwilling to pay the fine imposed, 
they are imprisoned for ten days, which, in a very short 
time, must fill our prisons with this unfortunate class of 
offenders. 


-— 


SrveuLaR PaenomEenon.—A very singular phe- 
nomenon was visible at Atlanta, Ga, on the night of the 
18th inst. At about half-past nine o'clock the appearance 
began, with two faint streaks starting in the east and west, 
at points upon the horizon nearly identical with the points 
of sunrise and sunset, and running up the heavens until 
they met and united in the zenith. This formed an arch or 
belt spanning the heavens. This belt had the appearance 
of a dark thick smoke near the horizon and for about 
twenty-five degrees above. Five other similar belts, but 
somewhat fainter, then successively arose, occupying the 
whole space in the heavens from the zenith to the southern 
horizon. These six belts then began to separate from each 
other in the following manner: retaining their connection 
at the two points in the horizon, they turned upon these 
points as upon pivots, until the one originally in the zenith 
had passed over to the northern horizon. 


Aw Excetteyt Move.—The Illinois Central 
Railroad Company have contracted for the planting of three 
rows of locust trees on each side of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, for the distance of one hundred and twefty miles, 
The rows are to be set five feet apart, and the trees three 
feet from each other. In eight years, it is sald, the trees 
will furnish ties in place of those which have become rotten. 
They will also furnish a delightful shade in summer, and 8 
protection from the snow-drifts in winter. 

Orsntve Letrers.—Judge Hall, at the open- 
ing of the United States Circuit Court at Canandaigua, on 
the 19th ult, in his remarks to the Grand Inquest, alluded 
to the practice of opening letters while in the custody of 





the Post-Office Department, and charged that no maa, 
whether in the employ of the Post-Office Department or 
not, was authorized, except in the case of dead letters, to 
open a letter entrusted to the mail, or even to detain such 
letter. 


Tue ScuvyLer Fravup.—The Superior Court of 
this city have decided in full bench, with only one judge 
dissenting, that the New Haven Railroad Company are 
responsible for the fraudulent stock issued by Robert Schuy- 
ler, a8 President and Transfer Agent,and that the holders 
of that stock have the same rights as other stockholders, 


American Suot.—At the shot tower in Balti- 
more, a large force is employed in the manufacture of bul- 
lets. It is believed that they are intended for the Crimea, 
“both inside and outside of Sebastopol,” as Jonathan is 
quite ready to trade with either side for prompt payment. 
A large order filled some months since for a Greek house, 
was doubtless intended ultimately for the Russians. 


CasuMeRE IN South Carotma.—South Caro- 
lina moves, The cotton planters are actually breeding the 
Cashinere goat—not for the table only, but for fabrics; . The 
ordinary plantation looms are used in making cloth, and 
such very ordinary labor as that of Southern negroes is all 
that is employed in the business. The cloth is said to be 
beautiful. The goat multiplies rapidly. The fourth cross 
of the Cashmere upon the native is said to be fully as good 
as the pure Cashmere. The making of herds of these goats 
is now a regularly installed business in some districts of 
Carolina, Georgia, and Virginia. 


REMARKABLE Svrcipe.—A remarkable and dis- 
tressing case of suicide occurred lately in Brooklyn. On 
the piazza of a house occupied by Mr. Gustin, in Chariton 
Avenue, the dead bodies of a man and woman, embracing 
each other, were found early in the morning, and by their 
side an emptied vial of prussic acid, by which the deed was 
accomplished. They were found to be a son of Mr. Gustin, 
& young man who was a hatter by trade, and of disreputa- 
ble habits ; and a woman, since ascertained to be a resident 
of a house of ill-fame in this city. Enough has transpired 
to show that it was the sad end of a long career of guilt on 
the part of both. A great deal of sympathy was manifested 
by the citizens of the neighborhood, which was much cooled 
by the knowledge of the facts. . 


Mrnyesota.—Minnesota Territory is being set- 
tled up with population so fast, that real estate in the town 
of St. Anthony has risen full one hundred per cent. within 
a year past. One half of the Hennepin Island was sold last 
July for $8,000, and since then $5,000 has been offered for 
one individual fourth of the same property. Two years ago, 
$10,000 was the highest offer for Nicolett Island, 40 acres, 
and last summer $35,000 was refused. The increase of man- 
ufacturing at the Falls is what has caused the great advance. 


PERSONAL. 


Epmund LaFayette, grandson of the Marquis 
de Lafayette, distinguished as the brave and generous cham- 
pion of American independence, is now in this country, 
spending a few days with the Du Ponts, in Delaware, who 
were the early friends of the General. He is about 28 years 
of age, of fine countenance and engaging manners. 


Ir is said the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Hon. Lynn Boyd, is in failing health. 

Minnie Myrtie has met with a serious disap- 
pointment, through the burning of an entire edition of her 
new work on the Iroquois, just ready to be published by 
the Appleton’, Books, engravings, plates, copy—all were 
burnt. 


Dr. Lyman Crary, of Syracuse, has been ap- 
pointed Trustee of the Idiot Asylum, by Gov. Clark, vice 
John C. Spencer, deceased. 


Tomas S. Datston, of Crawford county, Ark., 
was killed in a fight in the Penitentiary with John R. Hern- 
don, of the same county. 


Miss Harrret S. Russet has been appointed 


postmaster at Great Falls, N. H., in place of Richard Rus- 
sell, deceased. 
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Joun Dunntcan has been found guilty of the 
murder of his wife at Albany. 


JonaTHan P, BroapwELt and Dr. Grant, both 
prominent citizens and very respectably connected, were 
convicted in Cincinnati last week, of abducting and seduc- 
ing a young girl who had been bound out to a farmer near 
Oxford, by the Directors of the House of Refuge. 

Aw old lady named Brown, who died in Need- 
ham, Mass., last winter, left a will bequeathing the bulk of 
her property, between five and six thousand dollars, to be 
expended in enlarging, beautifying and adorning the grave- 
yard at West Needham. 


Hon. Aspott Lawrence has been quite dan- 
gerously ill About two weeks ago his friends were in 
hopes that he would be able to leave for England, but his 
health will not allow of his embarkation. 

Ropert Scuvurier has written a letter from 

_ his retreat in Europe. He closes his letter thus: “I hope 
you will publish this statement, which I have prepared 
under great difficulty—without documents and upon your 
report alone—in the greatest debility of body, and in a 
broken spirit, but with clear recollections.” 

Mrs. ApasHABA ELtarie tp, wife of Thomas 
Ellafield, of Evansville, Ind., became deranged about twenty 
days ago, and left home, taking with her twosmall children, 
one aged about two years, and the other about four years. 
Search was made for twenty days, when she was found in 
a frightful condition and the two children were found eaten 
up by the hogs. 

Jupes Mason, of Iowa, has resigned the Com- 
missionship of Patents. Judge M. has acquired a large prop- 
erty through the very recent decision of a law suit in favor 
of a land company in which he was interested. 

Cou. Joan H. Wuoee er, U. S. Minister to Nic- 
aragua, is expected to arrive in the United States about the 
10th proximo, bearing a new treaty with that power, which 
it is thought here he has by this time negotiated. 

Over two hundred subscribers have been se- 
cured in Boston, to the great work of Professor Agassiz, an- 
nounced as forthcoming. Professor A. is not less astonished 
than gratified by what has been done and is doing. 

Powers, the artist, intends to return to the 
United States during the approaching autumn. His great 

statue of America is nearly finished, and he will remain in 
Florence only till he gets his statue of Webster, ordered by 
the city of Boston, ready for the bronze foundry. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


Bensamiy Horray, formerly one of the pro- 
prietors the Albany Zvening Journal, died in June. 

Toomas Craney, Esq., one of the first settlers 
of Iowa, and a highly-esteemed gentleman, who built the 
first house ever erected in the new city of Dubuque, and 
settled the first white family on the west side of the river 
above Keokuk, recently died in Dubuque. 

Mapame D’Avstene, wife of M. Merle D’Au- 
bigne, author of “The History of the Reformation,” died 
at Geneva, Switzerland, on the morning of June 12. 


FOREIGN. 


Tus War.—The latest accounts from the seat 
of war the decided repulse of the allies in an at- 
tempt to storm Sebastopol. The attack was made on the 
morning of June 18th, the French directing their artillery 
against the Malakoff towers, while the attention of the Eng- 
lish was turned towards the Redan. The loss of British 
officers, in killed and wounded, amounts to no less than 
seventy. Among the killed and wounded are Gen. Sir C, 
Campbell, Col. Yeaand Col. Shadforth. From the obstinsey 

















and courage with which the combat was maintained by the | 
British at the Redan, and the necessity of eventually rotir- 
ing from the attack, the slaughter on all sides has been im- 
mense ; and if the information be correct, the loss, in killed 
and wounded of the British alone, amounts to very little 
short of four th d. The greatest portion of the loss 
was experienced in a ravine, where a powerful and unex- 
pected battery was opened on the troops. There i reason 
to fear that the loss has been very great, but Lord Palmer- 
ston said on Friday night no additional information had ar- 
rived. The Allies lost terribly by the Russians springing a 
mine, and during the confusion, they (the Russians) recap- 
tured the Mamelon Tower. Notwithstanding this check, 
the investing army keep in good spirits, and do not permit 
their repulse to stay the progress of the siege. Previous 
advices were to the 17th, stating that there had been smart 
firing on both sides, but without any result of importance. 

Tae Russtan Conscription.—An ukase of the 
Emperor Alexander annuls all exceptions which have been 
made in the recruiting in towns and villages. Persons up 
to the age of 87 are liable to serve, and even the only son of 
a family. rie 


Tae Bartic—Tue Fieet orr Cronstapt.—On 
the Sth of June the English fleet, consisting of sixteen line- 
of-battle ships, including three French, was anchored close 
to Cronstadt, and forming a line across the bay from shore to 
shore. Admiral Dundas had gone in very close with the 
surveying steamer Merlin, and afterward with a boat, but 
was not molested by the Russians, 





TuE Baxtrc.—Admiral Baines, with a squadron 


of 17 steamers, has left Kiel for the Baltic. The rest of the 
fleet lay off Seaker Island. The recent attack on an Eng- 
lish boat's crew at Hango, under a flag of truce, causes 
much excitement in England. Evidence rests solely on the 
authority of a negro, the sole survivor. Unprejudiced sup- 
position is that the Russians supposed the boat was taking 
soundings, as recently was done at Kertch. Admiral Dun- 
das has communicated with the Russian authorities and 
British Government through the Danish Minister at St. 





P and ds redress. <A dispatch dated June , 


Qth, states that Sweaborg had been bombarded and the 


stores destroyed. It is also reported from Helsingfors that | 


the English have bombarded Hango. The fleet off Cronstadt 


had fortunately discovered forty-six infernal machines con- | 
| is well sustained to the end. 


cealed for the purpose of blowing up the fleet. 


Great Briramy.—Since the presentation to | 


Parliament of the report of the Roebuck Committee, there 
has been considerable excitement created by Mr. Roebuck, | 
in consequence of his report being overruled by the other | 
members of the Committee, they having given notice of a 
vote of censure on the Government, so worded as to em- 


brace all sections of the opposition—namely, that Parlia- 


ment, deeply lamenting the sufferings of the army during 
the winter campaign in the Crimea, and coinciding with the 
report of the Sebastopol Committee that the conduct of the 
Administration was the chief cause of the calamities, here- 
by visits with its severest reprehension every member of 
the Cabinet which led to the cause of such disastrous re- 
sults, Thedebate on Administrative Reform, after repeated | 
adjournments, ended in the unanimous passing of Sir Bul- | 
wer Lytton’s resolution: That the House of Commons re- | 
commends to the earliest attention of Ministers the neces- 
sity of a careful revision of the various official establish- 
ments, with a view to simplify and facilitate the transaction 
of public business; and by instituting judicious tests of 
merit, as well as removing obstructions to its fair promotion, 
and by legitimate rewards to secure to the service ofthe State 
the largest available proportion of the energy and intelli- 
gence for which the people of the country are distinguished. 
Mr. Buchanan received the degree of Doctor of Canon 
Law from the University of Oxford, as also did Chief Jus- 
tice Robinson, of Canada, Sir Charles Lyell, Alfred Tenny- 
son, Sir De Lacy Evans and Moncton Milnes, 


True Epucation.—-The object of all true edu- 
cation is to vitalize knowledge. Some teachers instruct 
their scholars very thoroughly, who never educate them at 
all They teach them to commit the rules of their arith- 
metic or grammar by heart, but never lead them to com- 
prehend a single principle ; make them learn the names of 
thousands of places, without giving them any idea of goo- 





graphy. 


Viterary Potices. 


Aut Works noticed in this department of the 
JovuRNaL, together with any others published in Americas, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices. 
Evrorean Works will be imported to order A ha 
steamer. Pecipaent Se entree eaaye et Os De All 
letters and orders should be puoee’. ay ected to 
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Fow er anp WELLS, 808 Broadway, 





Tue GEeNTLEMAN’s Hanp-Boox or Homa@oratay ; 
especially for Travellers and Domestic Practice. By 
Eesert Guernsey, M.D. Boston: Otis Clapp. 12mo, 
pp. 255. [Price, prepaid my mail, $1.] 

Dr. Guernsey's little work strikes us a8 an exceedingly 
useful one for those who receive and wish to practice the 
system of Hahnemann. There are times and places where 
a physician cannot be obtained, and when immediate aid is 
necessary, and other cases in which, though some prescrip- 
tion may be called for, a doctor is by no means essential, if 
one has his medicines and his manual at band. A prominent 
object of the work, too, is the prevention of disease. The 
author’s remarks on climate, and his directions to travellers, 
are particularly excellent. The whole is concise, plain and 
practical. We commend it to our Homeopathic readers, 
and to all who are not fully prepared to “throw physic to 
the dogs.” 


Tue Winetes ; or, The Merry Monomaniace. 
An American Picture, with Portraits of the Natives. By 
the Author ef “ Wild Western Scenes.” New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 12mo. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 
The raciest, liveliest, most sparkling and most amusing 

book on our table. Its sketches of our society are drawn 

from life and to the life, the ludicrous points being carefully 
brought out, just when and where they will add to the 
reader's amusement, without detriment to the dignity 
of the story. “None but the best novels of Dickens,” 
as a contemporary truly remarks, “present so crowded 
a variety of characters and scenes, as this new American 
book. Not less than fifty individualities may be enumer- 
eted in its ‘dramatis-persone,’ while its scope and view of 
life touches more or less upon every class and condition of 
society amongst us, from the levee at the White House 
down to the scullion and the kitchen-wench.” Of plot and 
incident, too, there is no lack; and the interest of the story 

We think it one of the most 

successful books of the season. 

Tue Lire or Jesus, CriticaLLy Examinep. By 
Dr. Davip Frepericu Sreaves. Translated from the 
German, by Marion Evans. New York: ©. Blanchard. 
Octavo, pp. 900. [Price, prepaid by mail, $4.] 

Persons interested in the modern speculative theology of 
Germany, will be glad to see an American edition of this 
celebrated work. The author calle the point of view from 
which he examines evangelical history, the “ mythical,” and 
labors to show that it must, in the progress of the human 
mind, be substituted for what he denominates “the anti- 
quated systems of spiritualism and naturalism.” He does 
not assert that the whole history of Jesus is mythical, but 
only that every part of it should be subjected to a critical 
examination, to ascertain whether there may be not some 
admixtare of th® mythical in it; the essence of the Chris- 
tian faith remaining perfectly independent of all criticism. 
“The supernatural birth of Christ, his miracles, resurrec- 
tion, ascension,” he says, “remain eternal truths, whatever 
doubts may be cast on their reality as historical facts.” We 
cannot, of course, here go into a discussion of the theory of 
the learned, industrious, and talented Dr. Strauss, nor can 
we attempt an analysis of the ponderous volume before us. 
Our opinions on such a question, even if we had time and 
space to set them forth, would be of no special value to the 
reader, who probably has opinions of his own which he 
would not be likely to abandon merely for the sake of 
adopting ours. We will add, however, that we have no 
fear that error will permanently triumph where truth is free 
to combat it.—Zi/e IWustrated, 


Ernest Grey ; or, The Sins of Society. By 
Manta Maxwett. New York: T. W. Strong. 12mo, 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $1 2°.) 

The name on the title-page of this handsome volume is « 
nom de plume. The fair writer who has made her debas 
under it, has no reason to conceal ber true name from the 
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public, who will delight to honor it as that of one who has 
ministered acceptably to their entertainment and instruc- 
tion, and done s good work for humanity. The purpose of 
the book—for it has an end beyond the mere story—is to 
exhibit the injustice of indiscriminately turning the cold 
shudder to all prison convicts, whether innocent or guilty, 
and this she has done by framing a local story, full of inter- 
esting incidents to illustrate her views. It is written with 

a good deal of force and spirit, and no small degree of dra- 

matic power, and “is thoroughly imbued with the true 

spirit of fraternal philanthropy.” 

Leaves From A Famrty JournaLt. From the 
French of Eurre Sovvesrre. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co, 12mo, pp. 277. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1.) 
Souvestre, author of “The Attic Philosopher in Paris,” 

is one of the most charming of the modern French writ- 
ers of fiction, and one of the few the moral tone of whose 
writings is as pure as their literary style. The work 
before us is, as its title indicates, a tale of domestic life, and 
is told with the same mingled liveliness and pathos which 
the reader finds so attractive in “The Attic Philosopher.” 

Sr. Pererssure : its People, their Character 
and their Institutions. By Epwarp Jenrmann. Trans- 
lated from the Original German by Freperticxk Harp- 
mans, New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 12mo, pp. 234 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $1.) 

LAfe Titustrated says: “This is a book which would be 
read with interest at any time, and which, now that all eyes 
are turned towards Russia, possesses additional advantage 
of being just in time to satisfy public curiosity. 1ts author 
sketches Russian society with a good deal of spirit and with 
apparent fidelity.” aii 
Nature anp Human Nature. By the Author of 

“Sam Slick.” New York: Stringer and Townsend. 

12mo, pp. 836. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1.] 

A book that you may laugh over to your heart's content, 
and you cannot help it; but, at the same time, one out of 
which, if you do not glean much genuine wisdom, it is your 
own fault. But the name of the author of “Sam Slick” is a 
sufficient recommendation. 

Tue Lire or Norta American Insects. Illus- 
trated by numerous colored engravings. By Pror. B. 
Janorn, assisted by H. C. Parstox, M.D. New York: 
Fowler & Wells, [Price, prepaid by mail, $3 00.) 

A highly scientific work, and yet a popular one, forming 
a most valuable addition to the literature of American natu- 
ral history. The author is a distinguished European natu- 
ralist, who has adopted our country as his home, and has 
been zealously engaged in his entomological studies for sev- 
eral years. We have some of the results in the present 
beautiful volume. In connection with the lucid scientific 
details, appropriate to the subject, the author presents sev- 
eral episodes of his travels, which show that he commands 
a descriptive pen, which, in liveliness and vigor, is not often 
surpassed. The work is illustrated by colored engravings, 
drawn and painted from nature. We recommend it to the 
liberal patronage to which it is entitled by its merits. 

Srarr-Buripive.—A. Ranney, New York, has 
just issued a book which should be in the hands of every 
carpenter. It is entitled “The Art of Stair-Building, by 
J. R. Paeny, Stair-Builder.” It embraces some of the 
greatest Improvements ever made in stair-building, espe- 
cially in the matter of hand-rails. It contains twenty-eight 
lithographic plates, and upward of seventy figures, illus- 
trating every part completely. [See advertisement.] 


Dicxens.—T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia, issues 
a uniform cheap edition of Dickens’ works. “The Mother 
and Step-mother,” a capital story, is the last volume of the 
series received by us. [Price, prepaid by mail, 12 cents.) 


Our CountryMen ; or, Brief Memoirs of Eminent 
Americans. By Benson J. Lossine, New York: A. 
Ranney. 12mo, pp. 497. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 
A valuable and entertaining manual of American biogra- 

phy, containing about three hundred and seventy-five con- 

else memoirs of persons distinguished in some department 
of life, and deemed worthy to be held in remembrance by 
their countrymen. The author expresses a hope, in which 





every true American will join, that “the reading of these 
sketches will serve to incite his young compatriots to a 
noble ambition to rival these historical men in their labors 
and achievements.” We cheerfully commend it to all our 
young fellow-countrymen, as a book which they will read 
with pleasure and profit. It is illustrated with one hundred 
and three portraits. 


Business. 


An ALLIGaToR’s Sxutt.— We record with 

our indebted to Dr. J M. Hawks, of Man- 
chester, N. HL, for the skull of an alligator taken at Manattee, 
Tampa Bay, Florida, 

The numerous additions of this kind which our Cabinet 
has received from time to time, through the kindness of our 
friends, is to us a strong evidence of the increasing interest 
which progressive and intelligent men have in the progress 
of ourscience. In tendering our thanks to our cosmopolitan 
friends for these favors, we would remind them that any 
contributions to the elucidation of Phrenology, with which 
they may favor us, lend a helping hand to the spread of an 
agency more capable of advancing the moral and mental 
development of the race, than all other agencies combined. 

Topacco Essays.—The unsuccessful competi- 
tors for the prize given for the best Essay on Tobacco, are 
requested to send for their manuscript, if they desire it. 
All not called for before the first of November will be de- 
stroyed. Address Fowier anp W211, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 














A General AGEncy in New Yors.—The fre- 
quent applications from our country friends to transact busi- 
ness for them in New York, has induced us to effect ar- 
rangements with the leading houses for the purchase and 
sale of every variety of merchandise and produce. We will 
select, and forward by express, or otherwise, dry goods, 
groceries, and so forth, at wholesale prices, to any person or 
place. We will also receive on consignment and sell by 
auction or otherwise, as directed, to the best of our ability, 
any article of produce or manufacture sent to our care. The 
advantages of such an agency are simply these: 

Ist. We are acquainted with the principal importers, 
manufacturers, and dealers. And 

2d. Residing in the city we are always on the ground, and 
can have the advantage of the best opportunities for buying 
and selling goods at each and every arrival or departure. 

8d. Saving the expense of time and passage money to the 
country dealer or consumer of a trip to the city, his hotel, 
and other expenses, while away from home. We have busi- 
ness connections with Boston, Philadelphia, and all the pria- 
cipal American cities; also with Liverpool, London, Paris, 
ete., ete., ete, 

When goods are ordered, remittances, in checks or drafts, 
payable to our order, should accompany the same. Please 
address, Fow.er anp Watts, 308 Broadway, New York. 

A Svucerstion.—Every business man— and 
everybody else who writes letters—should have a few 
packages of sel/-sealing letter envelopes, with his own 
name and Post Office address plainly but conspicuously 
printed thereon. Then put on stamps with which to pre- 
pay the postage, and they are on hand ready for use. Then, 
when you write a person requesting an answer, just enclose 
one of these printed prepaid envelopes, directed to yourself, 
and you will be likely to get an answer by return mail. 

A neat engraving on wood, embl tic of our busi 
or profession, printed on the face of the envelope—not on 
the back, say on the upper left-hand corner—would add to 
its beauty and effect, as well as to identify your business 
with yourself, and thus serve as an advertisement. The 
publishers of this Jovunnat have facilities for getting up 
printed self-sealing envelopes by the hundred, thousand, or 
million, at moderate prices, in the most beautiful styles, 


Goop Booxs py Mar.—We will send to any 
post-office in the United States, by return of the rms war, 
any Boox, Magazine or Newsraper published in New 
York. We will procure Works published in other cities, 
and import from England, France and Germany, any book 
in print. We supply booksellers, agents, librarians and 
others, with all choice books—no matter where or by 








whom published—at the lowest wholesale rates, Orders’ 
with remittances, should be addressed to FowLzr anp 
Weis, U. 8. Book Agency, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 

Srammermve.—Professor Bronson, 186 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, says : 

“ Having taught elocution for twenty-five years, and cured 
many stamme! e has associated with him Mr. Beers, for 
curing this im: tof speech. While studying medi- 
cine, he was struck with the analogy between stammering 
and other nervous diseases, such as St. Vitus’ dance, hyste- 
ria, etc. He finally succeeded in rt. TF 8 combination 
of medicines, which effectually permanently cured his 
impediment.” 

We have no faith whatever in his “ combination of medi- 
cines,” and pronounce them worse than useless, That asys- 
tem of Vocal Gymnastics may be so applied as to remove 
the difficulty, we do believe, and have no doubt that al 
cases, under middle age, may be cvurep. But we protest 
against the mysterious and nonsensical “combinations of 
medicines.” 


PHRENOLOGY Exrinauisuep.—Philostratus, a 


| small “pop-gun,” who writes for The Syracuse Medical 


Advertiser, don't believe in Phrenology ; cause why? He's - 


got a “bad head,” or else he's a natural Know Nothing. 
| Ifhe was capable of giving a reason for his opinions, or of 
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stating a single seeming objection to our science, we would 
quote him; but he gives us only windy words, which are 
not worth the salt he puts in his porridge. We are obliged 
to our friend W. H. C., of Cincinnati, for calling our atten- 
tion to this weak attempt at annihilation. We advise Phi- 
lostratus to put something besides wadding into his gun 
when firing at game so large. His first effort on Phrenology 
is a mere “tempest in a tea-pot.” Try again. 

How rir Looxs.—Some of our correspondents 
have expressed a desire to see our New Famiity Hanp 
Mitt. It is quite impossible to convey by engraving or 
words an accurate idea of this most useful invention. But 
we have obtained a mere external view, see advertisement, 
which will enable the reader to form something of an opin- 
fon of its general appearance. The inside work, or macbin- 


| ery, which does the grinding, must be seen to be appre- 
' elated; suffice it to say, it he without exception, a very wse- 


Jul, if not an ab piece of household 
furniture, and will culled to all who use it our motto, 
Every MAN u18 OWN MILLER. 





lent: At hl 
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Graver Watt.—A correspondent in Mis- 
sissippi writes: “The walls of many Mexican houses, and 


| houses in South America, are constructed of the same 


material as treated of in your ‘ Home for All.’ The walls of 
Vera Cruz are also of the same, using coral instead of peb- 


| ble or coarse sand, as with you. The octagon form, and its 


additional space, is a new idea to me, and I presume will be 
to many. B. 8. W. J.” 

Concrete Hovses.—Fiskdale, April, 1855. 
Mr. Eprror: As I have seen of late considerable in your 
paper in regard to gravel walls for houses, I take the liberty 
to give you a brief sketch of one built in this place last year, 
bg, Messrs. Snells Brothers. The building is eight square, 
each square twenty feet, and four stories high; the walls of 
the first story are fifteen inches thick, the next thirteen 
inches, the next eleven inches, the next nine inches. It 
was built in June last, and at the present time is nearly as 
hard as solid rock; the outside is plastered with water 
cement, and inside there is no more dampness than in a 
brick or wood house. 

The frost does not affect the walls at all, and will not any 


| of a similar kind, ¢f it is properly built. The difficulty 
| with those that have fallen down must be that they were 


built so late in the season the walls did not have time to get 


| thoroughly dry before the frost got into them. 


I would recommend to those who build with this material 
to put more cement in the mortar than Fowler recommends, 
as, of course, it would make the walls stronger. It was 
done in this case, and cost but a little more. On the whole, 
this is cheaper than any other way of building, and can be 


| put up in less time. The walls of this, above the foundation, 


were put up in twenty-eight days. 

In plastering the inside, I would recommend to plaster on 
the walls without lathing. In this case, both were tried as 
an experiment, and where it was plastered without lathing, 
there is no more dampness than where it was lathed, and, 
of course, saves expense.—A Sussoriper.— Boston Journal. 
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Grave. Waits.—Dear Sir: I have concluded 
to trouble you with a few inquiries. 1 have determined 
to build an octagon house, and will commence operations 
as soon as the weather will permit. The plans are all 
coal, and. 3 Sed continte® So Binp © mapas oad quemey 
stone for the cellar story, which is six feet below ground. 
On coun up I find it will cost forty dollars to pay the 
mason, bes b and the stone have to be carted 
some distance, while I have small stone close by. Can 
I use Rosendale Hydraulic Cement, and make this wall 
with small stones and sand, and a portion of lime, with 
a certainty of success? The cellar can be dug so as to do 
without except on the inside; but will the wall 
dry sufficient to enable us to on with the upper stories 
soon? If you think I can e this wall with the use of 
cement, please inform me what proportion. The only dif- 
ficulty I feared was the difficulty of getting the wall to 
harden, with the damp earth on one side. I would like to 
ask some questions about roofing, and about the liability of 
cisterns to freeze in the upper story, but I know that your 
time is too much occupied to be drawn on by individual 
wants. You will do me a great favor ys ~ ! reply to 
my main inquiries. Very truly yours, P., ‘orm 
P 0O., Chester Co., Pa. 

We cannot say from experiment that Hydraulic Cement, 
used in place of lime, will make a good cellar wall, but feel 
certain of it, from what we know of the nature of water 
lime, that it will make a wall quite as good as the stones 
and lime usually used, if not every way better. We should 
mix and use it in the same way we use lime,gravel and stones 
for the main wall, as described in our work, simply using 


as many good sided stones, flat ones best, as we well could. 

Comparative Cost or GraveL WaLL.——Dexter, 
Maine. Sir: In reading your estimates on cost of build- 
ing the gravel wall houses, I see you call your lime 4/c. 
per bushel; now, we have the Rockland lime unslacked, 
and it costs here $2.00 per cask, or about $1.00 per bushel, 
freight being as high as the lime. My object in writing is 
to know whether you would consider it cheaper to build 
gravel walls, with lime at this price, than to build of wood, 
lumber being from $5 to $10 per M. I would also like to 
know if you would mix the dirt and all, just as you shovel 
it from the cellar. Please excuse me for troubling you with 
these inquiries. Should you see fit to answer, you will 
oblige, Yours, very truly, W. D. E. 

Be lime as high as it may, and lumber the cheapest pos- 
sible, to build of gravel is several times cheaper and better 
than of wood. And for this reason: The entire cost of 
wall material is in the dime, and $25 worth of lime, at your 
prices, will build a good-sized house, say a fifteen feet octa- 
gon, two stories, whereas $25 worth of lumber, however 
cheap, would not go far. 

Then the mere framing of the wood-house will cost more 
than putting up the gravel wall; and when up and covered, 
you can live in it without outside plastering, or even inside, 
whereas a frame house must be clapboarded, and then 
lathed and plastered. 


Fow.er anp We ts: I have heard and read 
about your stone house plan and book, but cannot get your 
book, as it has not found its way into our stores. I write 
to you, however, about a plan that struck me: original 
with me, though probably not new. 

To build a stone house without stone, clear off a smooth 
and sunny yard; prepare, say fifteen or twenty stout moulds 
or boxes, all but top and bottom, é.¢., four sides of proper 
shape, and having made a proper quantity of stone paste, 
fill all twenty moulds, pound it in, and smooth at top. Let 
them set for one day, the next morning slip off the forms or 
moulds; let the stone blocks harden, and fill the moulds 
again, and so on day by day. In a week or two one will 
have stone enough, all bm and shaped, to build with. The 
advantages of this plan are plain enough ; the material will 
dry sooner, and more ewe One can build quicker 
after beginning. The blocks will be built up like stone, and 
——- and it will be just as strong as your continuous 
Ww 

Perhaps this plan would be, to some persons and places, 
an tugeovement on yours. If it has not been discussed, 
why not start it? I might suggest, as suitable size for the 
blocks, say about three feet long, two feet thick, and one 
and ah . The wall to be one and a half feet thick. 
Some blocks of half length, to break joint. I intend, some 
pleasant day, to build a house on this plan, unless I w 
very much wiser than I am at present. I see not why it 
would not work precisely as so many blocks of stone, or so 
many big stone bricks. 

Two of your form of stone houses have lately been tried 
here—one octagon, the other rectangular. I intrude upon 

‘ou only for the purpose of making this s jon, think- 
ing, if not already broached, may just hit the fancy of 
some one. And so I am, yours truly, 


. E. Sansorn, 
Prof. Chemistry, lowa Med. College. 
We publish the above as we received it, without either 
endorsing or criticizing it. Ass professor of chemistry, he 





doubtless knows of some chemical compound, unknown to 
us and the people generally, by which these stone blocks 
can be made. We will thank him to explain the ingredients 
and process. Yet, even then, we cannot see why not throw 
his ingredients into our moulds, to set én the wal, instead 
of into separate stone blocks. 


M. N. A.— Q. Can we, by means of animal mag- 
netism, exert such an influence upon material substances as 
to raise them? 

A. Ihave not done it myself, or seen it done, but have 
seen those who say they have done and seen it. 

@. Are the soul and spirit two separate principles? 

A. It is generally acknowledged that spirit is the Jie prin- 
ciple, while the soul is the result of that life, as seen in the 
different faculties of the mind; the latter exists as the result 
of the former. 

Q. How can we ascertain the activity of the organs? 

A, By their sharp development or pointedness. 

Q. How does a large organ produce more powerful 
thoughts and feeling than small ones ? 

A. Because it has more power within itself to act than a 
small one of equal quality. 

@. Can a person of the bilious lymphatic temperament 
be as easily affected or operated upon by animal magnetism, 
as one of the sanguine nervous ? 

A. No; but the best combinations of the temperaments for 
magnetic subjects are the nervous and lymphatic, with 
strong imaginative and small perceptives. 

Q. Is there any such thing as a death-bell, or is the belief 
in such a thing the relic of ignorance and superstition ? 

A, Some sound is doubtless heard in such cases; but 
sounds are always signs of /éfe instead of death. Only the 
ignorant and superstitious give them any attention. 

Q. Which is the best Water-Cure institution to get a 
thorough knowledge of the Water-Cure system ? 

A, Dr. Trall, i5 Leight st. N. Y., has an institution for 
that purpose, 


OCTAGON SETTLEMENT 


COMPANY. 


Tue octagon plan of settlement having met with univer- 
sal approval among persons interested in developing the 
natural resources of the country, a general desire has arisen 
for a company to be formed, which shall embrace persons of 
every reformatorycharacter, whether Physiological, Vege- 
tarian, Temperance, Hydropathic, or Phrenological, &c.; 
also, of various religi d inati desi of locating 
around their own church or meeting-house, in convenient 
proximity to each other, for which the octagon plan is pecu- 
liarly adapted. In compliance with this demand, a com- 
pany is in course of formation, on mutual joint stock prin- 
ciples, by which all the profits which may accrue will be 
secured to the settlers themselves, and not to speculators, 

The Vegetarian Company has issued already upwards of 
three thousand shares, and it is now so far established as to 
secure its permanence. The location will be selected and 
practical operations commenced this fall. There are many 
among the friends of that Company who approve of the plan 
of settlement, and would like to join, but are not prepared at 
once to adopt the vegetarian practice. For their accom- 
modation the Octagon Settlement Company is commenced. 
To secure reformatory settlers only, abstinence from intoxi- 
cating liquors as a beverage, is s condition required of all 
persons admitted as residents. The Octagon plan, together 
with the constitution of the Company, can now be obtained 
of the Secretary, as advertised. This Company will enable 
a numerous class of reformors to avail themselves of the 
benefits of mutual aid in the formation of settlements. 

Persons desirous of co-operating with this company should 
communicate with the Secretary as to the following parti- 
culars: Name, address, occupation, amount of capital, 
when desiring to emigrate, and the number of acres desiring 


to locate. 
Signed, 
Cuartes H. De Wore, Philadelphia, President. 
Henny 8. Civuss, Secretary. 
Care of Fowizr anp Wx .14, 808 Broadway, 
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Miscellany. 


SMOKERS AND SMOKING. 

Over fathers got up a rebellion on the account of s tax on 
tea; but we seriously think that they had not half to justify 
them in a rebellion against Britain that we have in preach- 
ing a crusade against smoxers. If there is anything which 
is our especial abomination, it is smoke. To be sure, if a 
man chooses to fill his mouth with the most nauseous weed 
that the earth brings forth—to dye his teeth as an Arab 
beauty does her nails—to compel the careful housewife to 
keep at his elbow that indigenous elegance of Yankee land, 
a spit-box—to salivate himself into a consumption; we say, 
if a man chooses to do this, we have no especial objection. 
This is a matter that concerns his wife and children, if he 
have any; and if he be an old bachelor, it is not of much 
consequence how or when he shuffles off this mortal coil. 
And so in the case of snuff—if one chooses to hang a jewel 
in his proboscis, or to grunt and twang out his sentences 
through his nose, it is of no great consequence, except to 
those who are obliged to eat with him or listen to him. 
The community at large do not have to bear the annoyance. 
But smoking is a nuisance that spreads itself more widely— 
it is borne upon the wings of the wind. 

The stench of tobacco smoke is communicated like con- 
tagious diseases—it emanates from the rooms, furniture, 
and clothing of the smoker—poi the sweet, free air of 
heaven, and retains the noxious power for months together. 
No quarantine process that we know of will purge it away. 
All know that it is deemed contrary to the law of nations to 
poison wells of water; but God's fresh, healthful, exhilarat- 
ing air is poisoned every day with a substance that is as ef- 
fectual in producing nausea in the stomachs of a great part 
of the community as any of the drugs of the apothecary's 
shop. This love of tobacco, like the love of ardent spirits, 
is an acquired habit. Tobacco isa virulent poison—it will 
kill a cat, or a dog, or a child, and is to the natural sense of 
taste one of the most nauseous substances in nature. It is 
only by a pretty rigid discipline that most men can acquire 
the habitof using it. But when the habit—that of smoking, 
especially—is once acquired, its possessor becomes at once 
possessed with a most violent spirit of propagandism. Not 
only does he smoke himself, but he determines that every- 
body else in his vicinity shall smoke too. Now a brandy 
drinker, however much he may like a social glass, does not 
often compel one to drink with him, whether he will or not; 
he does not often spurt his glass of brandy into your face, 
Sorcing the sickening stuff down your throat. But the smok- 
er does this constantly. We have heard somewhere an anec- 
dote in point—stale, perhaps, but we will give it. A clerical 
gentleman, noted for his caustic wit, was riding in a stage ; 
the carriage stopping at a farm-house, astout old German got 
in and soon felt prompted to indulge the Teutonic propensity 
for smoking. Pulling out a well-filled pipe, he began opera- 
tions. The gentleman in black endured the infliction 
quietly, until be began to feel certain unmistakable symp- 
toms about the stomach. He then turned to him of the 
pipe: “ Sir,” said he, “do you think it quite fair to compel 
me to take this smoke down my throat after it has been 
once down yours?” After a little reflection, the point of 
the joke dawned upon the foggy mind of the smoker, and he 
slowly knocked the fire out of his pipe, and the stomach of 
the afflicted man regained its wonted quietness. 

Now this argumentwum ad hominem, which put out the 
poor German, applies with equal force to nearly all smokers, 
It is in travelling that this aunoyance becomes most severe. 
You get into a coach for a journey; presently some one 
takes out an elegant cigar case, and after some examination, 
selects a cigar to his liking. Next comes the match from 
his pocket ; and just as he is about to light his lucifer, his 
politeness comes suddenly to mind, and, with the blandest 
possible of smiles, he says, “Gentlemen, I hope smoking 
will not be offensive to any of you.” Having began to do 
the gentlemanly thing, the smoker thinks that he must 
carry it out; so out he gets, and rides upon the box with the 
driver. There, at least, he can smoke as much as he pleases, 
and he puffs away with all the flerceness of one of Irving's 
Dutch Governors—while the gentle breeze produced by the 
motion of the coach brings every whiff through the windows 
full in your face! 

You step into a railroad car. “Here,” say you, inwardly, 
“I shall be nose-free.” But not so fast!—soon the bell 
sounds, and the cars stop for a moment or two. Just be- 
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fore they start again, out from a shanty come two or three 
smokers at the top of their speed. “ Will they presume to 
come into the car?” you groan out in despair. Ob, no!— 
they are too polite to do that; they will stand upon the 
platform outside of the cars, and +moke there, while you, as 
Charles Lamb says, sit 
——‘‘ and catch 
Some collateral sweets, and snatch 
Sidelong odors,” 


till the cigars are burnt up. Then the gentlemen come in, 
and you have the benefit of their breath, coming from the 
lungs saturated with tobacco smoke. 

Next you go on board a steamer, perhaps. You read in a 
conspicuous place, “ All baggage at the risk of the owners,” 
“ No smoking abaft the engine ;” but you soon find the pro- 
hibition is to smokers, but does by no means extend to 
smoke. You begin to flatter yourself that for this time, at 
least, you shall escape sea-sickness. You walk the quarter- 
deck with all the dignity of an admiral ; you feel the gentle 
rise and fall of the gallant vessel, as she “leaps to the career- 
ing seas;” you are full of life and buoyancy; you perhaps 
have begun to hum “I'm on the sea! I'm on the sea!"— 
when, O horror of horrors! just as the boat is settling down 
into the hollow of a wave, there comes a breeze laden not 
with Sabean odors, but with a compound of the vapor of 
heated oil, bilge water, and tobacco smoke! Your song 
goes down to B flat in double quick time, and you stagger 
off down to your berth, to settle up your accounts with 
“Davy Jones.” Pale and stupid you once more get on 
shore, uttering ever and anon a feeble anathems against 
steamboats and smokers, and are soon ushered into a publie 
house, where the first thing that greets you is s bar-room 
filled with smoke and smoking loafers. After a while you 
get shaved and dressed, and having, by the help of some in- 
ternal improvements in the shape of tea and toast, begun 
te get your land legs on, you sally forth (perhaps in some 
beautiful Down East village) to visit some witch of a cousin, 
or some friend of that sort. You snuff the fresh land 
broeze with new life, and excogitation a fine train of senti- 
ment, with the confident hope of making a decided “ hit.” 
You get seated by a window, looking your best in midst of 
& picturesque description of the effect of moonlight upon 
the sea, when lo! a cloud of cigar smoke from the throat of 
some Idle schoolboys envelopes both you and your ideas. 
Away goes sentiment, and your stomach heaves in sad re- 
meombrance of your last night's passage, and you make the 
shortest road to the street, to avold more disagreeable con- 
seq ences, 

The fact is, the civilized world is divided into two classes— 
the smokers and the ked ; the tor and the tor- 
mented. We are for the smoked—the tormented. We feel 
for our fellow sufferers, but whence shall we hope for re- 
lief? We have no hopes of redress. We must expect to 
£° on a8 we have done hitherto, suffering in meekness and 
silence from vomiting and tobacco smoke, till we are so thin 
that we cannot make a shadow, and our skin is as brown as 
a red herring or a leg of bacon.— Yankee Blade, 





RemaRkaB_e Loncevity.—There are now liv- 
ing, three in this State, and two in Massachusetts, five bro- 
thera, Squier by name, the youngest eighty three, the eldest 
ninety-six; their united ages about four hundred and fifty 
—all of them in the fulness of manhood, over six feet in 
height and up to six feet four inches their physical propor- 
tions well developed. All of them have been prominent for 
wealth and influence. The writer of this a few days since 
saw in New Haven, Vt. one of the brothers, near ninety, 
riding on horseback, thus giving evidence of his equestrian- 
ship.—Burlington ( Vt.) Free Presse. 

[Such facts are refreshing in this fast age. We should be 
glad to publish particulars in regard to the habits and mode 
of life of this remarkable family. Who will furnish us with 
the particulars? Eps. Purewotogicas Jounnat.] 


Durapriity or Axcrent Cotors.—In the dry 
climate of Memphis, Egyptian colors, known to range from 
2500 to 4000 years, where not exposed to the dew or to the 
Etesian winds, still adhere on the walls of tombs in their 
pristine freshness and brilliancy. 


Tue First Doe. i tae Untrep States.—Many 
of our readers will be surprised to learn that the first duel 
in the now United States, was fought in Plymouth in 1621, 
the year succeeding the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Sabine in his Notes says: “The parties were Edward Doty 
and Edward Leister, servants of Stephen Hopkins, and bay- 





ing a dispute, they settled it—gentleman-like—with sword 
and dagger. Both were wounded. Without a statute law 
on the subject, the whole company of Puritans assembled to 
consider and punish the offence. The decision was the 
wisest that could have been made Doty and Leister were 
ordered to be tied together, heads and feet, for twenty-four 
hours, without food or drink; but the intercession of their 
master, their own humanity and promises, procured a speedy 
release,” 

A Certam Core ror tHe ToormacHe.—A 
Dentist sends us the following: “ If the connection between 
the tooth and the brain is destroyed, of course no pain can 
be felt: to do this is all that is necessary to effect a complete 
and radical care. This is done by burning the nerve 
where it passes through the ear. Immediately above the 
orifice on the ridge or process, about one-fourth of an inch 
above the external opening, a notch or depression is observ- 
able in this ridge: that is the place. It is to be burned with 
an fron shaped so as to fit over the ridge—that is, make a 
notch in the end. Heat it red hot, and just before it begins 
to turn black, apply it for a second or so, until it is burnt 
crisp. It may not stop immediately, but will in a day or 
two. Always burn the same side that the ailing tooth is on. 

“This is a certain cure; the pain is nothing at all, hardly 
perceptible, and it will never get sore. 

“You will please put the foregoing in the proper form, 
and give it an insertion: thereby you may benefit many a 
sufferer who trembles at the idea of a dentist.” 





WEARING THE BEARD-—No. III. 


BY MES. F. W. EB. 
(Extract of a Letter to an Absent Daughter.) 

“In one of my letters to you—I think the one in 
which I gave some account of Mrs, Johnson's lectures— 
I said something of reforms in general ; I would say some- 
thing now of one reform in particular—it is one in which 
your fathor chooses to be a leader, rather than a follower— 
I refer to wearing the beard. At first, as you are well 
aware, I felt very much averse to it; but considering well 
his reasons for wearing it, I have gradually lost my aversion, 
and do not now feel to objeet to it at all. His reasons, or 
the principle ones, are given in his articles published in the 
PureNnoLoeicat Journal, which also he sent to you. He 
has been told by more than one that he looks younger and 
better with his beard, though gray, than he looked before 
without it: but the principal reason with me is his health. 
He escaped having the asthma last August and September, 
for the first time in those months for a dozen years; 
and he has had only one slight touch of it now for nearly a 
yeat—ever since he left off shaving. His general health is cer- 
tainly better. And although the prevailing fashion still is to 
shave, more or less, there are many who wear their beards. 
Your Uncle S——.,, for two years, when absent in California, 
did not shave at all, as do not most others, I believe, who go 
there. When he visited us last December, he shaved only 
his upper lip. Mr. K-———, who married Frances A———, 
wrote to Kate a short time since, that he had not used his 
Trazor since last fall. Malcolm and Henry A , Dr. Cy- 
ras and old Dr. H———, Mr. George D , the gentle- 
man also who has charge of the Telegraph office at the 
Globe, Mr. Joshua and Mr. Gayton B———, Mr. M 
and several others in Southbridge; Dr. 8___, Mr. B——— 
and others in Sturbridge. Some of these, however, do not 
let all their beards grow, and use or have used for them, the 
razor some, and some scissor clipping. 

“ On the whole, I think the best reforms are to conform as 
much to Nature as we can—that everything is most beau- 
tiful and best as our Heavenly Father designs it: and so, 
of course, a8 he causes the beard to grow on the faces of 
men, we should not object to it.” 


Cost or Saavrne.—By request, our book-keeper cyphered 
out this sum, as follows: 

Tre Lost: It is estimated that in the United States 
alone, there are two millions who shave every day; three 
millions shave three times a week, four millions twice a 
week, and three millions once a week. The average time 
spent in the operation Is not less than twenty minutes. So 
that the aggregate amount of time lost each year is more 
than 67,278 years. This, at two dollars a day, amounts to 
$184,920 each day, $944,444 2 week, $4,092,590 a month, or 





$49,111,088 a year: saying nothing of the interest, which 
would be almost as much more. 

Each owns a razor and strop, worth at from $1 to $5, aver- 
age say $2, when added to the above, amounts to the enor- 
mous and astounding sum of $73,111,088 a year!!! exclusive 
of soap (soft and hard), healing-plaster, hones, whetstones, 
oil, strops, traps, and other matters (as the auctioneers say,) 
too numerous to mention. Then the cost, in time and cash, 
of manufacturing these razors, strops, etc, would amount to 
a handsome fortune for any man, each moment of his life!!! 

A man who shaves every day for twenty-five years, loses 
in that time 308 days, of ten hours each, or one year of hard 
labor. But think of the loss to the nation, of SEVENTY-FIVE 
million of dollars a year, all for shaving / 

In the above estimates, no mention has been made of 
spacious barber shops, which, if added, would swell the 
amount to A HUNDRED MILLION OF DOLLARS A YEAR, worse 
than thrown away. 

Shears and scissors, always on hand to clip and trim the 
overgrowth of hair, would be sufficient for all Barberous 
purposes. Who will imitate the illustrious apostixs in this 
“ Beard Movement?” 





Tue Bearp.—The NW. Y. Observer says the 
officers and crew of the North Star, Arctic ship, now in 
Sheerness, have suffered the privations of two winters, of 
three months each, total darkness, with the thermometer 
56 degrees below the freezing point. They have been with- 
out a single human being to associate with, except their 
own little company, for a period of two years and a half. 
During the whole period the officers and crew ceased to 
use the razor, merely scissors—cutting and trimming their 
faces and heads—and there has not been one solitary case of 
ulcerated or sore throat among them. Until within a week, 
the razor was only known by name in the ship, and, strange 
to say, immediately after their faces lost their warm cloth- 
ing, several found that the cold took effect on their throats. 
Not a single man or officer has been lost from sickness. 
The duties of the clerk in charge of this ship have been 
most onerous, he having had to be up at all hours supplying 
travelling parties with provisions, who had, on many ocea- 
sions, with their sledges and their dogs, travelled sixty 
miles a day, 

Sxo.t Istanp—Inpran REMINISCENCES.—-Among 
the letters written by the editor of the Detroit Inquirer, 
while on a visit to this section, the following reminiscences 
are related in the peculiar style for which Mr. Hosmer is 
noted.—Saginaw Enterprise, Michigan. 

About twelve miles down the river is “Skull Island,” so 
named by the Indians in consideration that upon it exists 
an endless quantity of “dead heads,” I don’t mean editors, 
which were left here after a great fight, years ago, between 
the Chippewas and Sacs, their owners having no further use 
for them, especially after they had passed through the hands 
of a set of hair-dressers who took off skin and hair together. 
These Indians were queer fellows, in their day—and at this 
battle of Skull Island, which the Chippewas had travelled 
“many 8 weary mile to enjoy,” they made a general Kil- 
kenny cat-fight of it, and as like Maturin’s tragedies, “ alZ 
stabbed and every body died,” except about six on each 
side, each party of whom returned and celebrated the vic- 
tory, leaving the field in undistarbed possession of the 
“ skulls,” which, having seen the folly of fighting, were will- 
ing to lie quiet, friend and foe, “cheek by jow!l,” and com- 
pensate themselves for a few more years of hunting and 
fishing, by the glorious expectation of taking a squint at the 
“happy hunting grounds’—and the proud consequence of 

dedicated their respective knowledge-boxes to the 
christening of about two acres of Bod island. 

Just below this locality of warlike memory, lies Sag-e- 
nong, upon « bigh bank on the west side of the river. This 
is the Saginaw of the red man, and the only place known to 
him by that name. The meaning of the word is “the land 
of Sacs.” The place known to white men as Saginaw, lies 
twelve miles or more up the river, and is called something 
which I have tried hard to recollect, which means the 
“camping ground.” Here it was that the tribes living here- 
abouts were wont to assemble, statedly, to hold council 
together, often continuing some days—hence the name. 

We have in our Casurer several specimens of Indian 
skulls from this Island, sent us by missionaries some years 
ago. They are of a low order, lower, indeed, than others 
which we have from the Rocky Mountains, California, Tex- 
as, and Mexico. 
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Tue Brarw and Intetiect.—At the thirty-first 
annual meeting of the Society of Natural Philosophers in 
Germany, at Gottingen, last year, Dr. Prof. Huschke, from 
Jena, communicated some remarks upon the mutual con- 
nection between the ‘raniwm brain and soul of men and 
animals. It is a generally received opinion among the phy- 
siologists, that the convolutions of the brain exercise an im- 
portant influence upon the mind. It follows from Husch- 
ke’s researches, that, cice versa, the mind exercises an 
important influence upon these convolutions. He has 
noticed that the brain convolutions in herbiverous animals 
—as sheep, oxen, horses, ete., differ from those in wild 
animale—as lions, panthers, bears, seals, etc., while the hog 
and elephant occupy a place between those two species. 
The more those convolutions are twisted—the deeper the 
furrows are drawn between them, the more indentations 
and branches they have, and the more irregular and unsym- 
metrical they appear—the more perfect 1s the species of the 
animal, so that the condition of those convolutions does 
correspond with the intellectual development, upon which, 
however, training, continued from generation to generation, 
exercises a marked plastic influence. 

The brain of the fox and wolf has less perfect convolu- 
tions than that of the dog, whose brain, and, consequently, 
intellect, have been gradually improved by training or 
domestication. The brain convolutions of the ox and 
sheep are less perfect than those of the horse, and in the 
same proportion is the latter more intelligent than the first. 
The elephant's brain surpasses, by its better developed con- 
volutions, that of the hog. So are the brain convolutions 
of the negro, living from generation to generation in a state of 
intellectual childhood, less perfect than those of the brain of 
the Caucasian, and are similar to those of the Caucasian child 
or woman. A part of the brain convolutions—as the insula, 
lobus apertus—are wanting in mammalias, the ape except- 
ed, who has a cartilage-like indication of it, while in man it 
is perfectly developed with all its branches. 

These communications were received by the savans with 
applause, and will, when published, (the book was then in 
press,) cause a sensation in the United States, where the 
three different races, namely, the Caucasian, Mongolian, 
and Ethiopian are intermingling, giving ample opportuni- 
ties for the study of their brains, and where, even, without 
a close scrutiny of those brain convolutions, public opinion 
is prepared for a judgment on the diversity of these races, 
Our trouble only is, that some of our not strongly enough 
convoluted Yankee brains will not admit this adversity, and 
advocate an absolute equality of men, however such an 
equality be against nature, when not two drops of water are 
alike. 

[Thus discourses the conservative New York Journal of 
Commerce. We are gad to have them direct public atten- 
tion to the study of Brarxs, not fearing but what the truth 
will be arrived at. “The savans” cannot engage in a more 
useful study or investigation. We shall be glad to give 
their conclusions to the world through the PurENoLogicaL 
JouBNAL.] ae 

New Mope or Ustne Cutorororm.—From a 
communication lately made to the Academy of Sciences, by 
one of the surgeons belonging to a French regiment in 
the East, it appears that chloroform has been very ex- 
tensively and successfully employed in the cases of wound- 
ed soldiers in the Crimea. The apparatus used was one of a 
most simple character, consisting of a piece of twisted paper, 
of a conical shape, with the wide end large enough to cover 
the mouth and nostrils of the patient, and cut round at the 
sharp end, so as to admit the passage of air, A piece of 
lint placed at this narrow end, served to receive the chloro- 
form, of which from twenty to thirty drops were poured on 
it. The patient being then placed on his back with a band- 
age over the eyes (light being found to materially impede 
the effects of the inhalation), the little paper bag was held 
at some little distance from the respiratory organs ; and, ac- 
cording a8 the patient appeared overcome, the bag was 
placed closer and closer to the mouth. When insensibility 
appeared fully established, the operation was commenced, 
and if it so happened that it continued longer than the 
effects of the inhalation, a second, and sometimes a third 
dose of chloroform was let fall on the lint, and allowed to 
be inhaled, but always in an intermittent manner. The 
plan was employed in the case of every man in the French 
army, badly wounded at Alma and Inkermann, and all with- 
out the slightest accident. “It results,” says the account 
presented to the Academy, “from the vast number of ex- 
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periments which I witnessed, that it is not by any means 
necessary to carry the absorption of the chloroform to the 
extent of destroying all power of movement—in fact, that 
there is danger in crossing the line which separates the abo- 
lition of sensation from the abolition of motion.” 


Steep — Dreams — Mentat Decay.—The fol- 
lowing passages are from a brief review, in a London paper, 
of Sir Benjamin Brodie's Psychological Inquiries : 

“Dreams are next discussed, as also the problem, ‘What 
is sleep?” which our author declares insoluble. The sense 
of weariness appears confined to those functions over which 
the will has the power: all involuntary actions are con- 
tinued through our resting as well as waking hours. Sleep 
‘accumulates the nervous force, which is gradually ex- 
hausted’ during the day. But these are words only; for 
who can define or explain the ‘nervous force?’ Darwin's 
axiom, ‘that the essential part of sleep is the suspension of 
volition,’ still holds good, and is accepted as extietietery. 
Talking and moving in sleep, though apparently 
irreconcilable with this theory, are not so in reality ; for 
there are degrees of sleep, and these things only occur where 
the slumber is imperfect. It may be urged, again, that the 
mere absence of volition would not produce that insensibil- 
ity to sight and sound which is the characteristic of the 
sleeper. But few persons are aware how much the will is 
concerned in the reception of impressions on the senses, 
One who is absorbed in reading or writing will not hear 
words addressed to him in the ordinary tone, though their 
physical effect on the ear must be the same as usual. 

“Dreams are inexplicable: Lord Brougham suggested 
that they took place only in the momentary state of trans- 
ition from sleep to waking. But facts contradict this theory, 
since persons will mutter to themselves, and utter inar- 
ticulate sounds, indicative of dreaming, at intervals of sev- 
eral minut The puzzle as to how dreams, ap- 
parently long, can pass in a moment of time, presents no 
difficulty to the psychologist. Life is not measured by 
hours and days, but by the number of new impressions re- 
ceived, and the limit to these is in the world without us, not 
in the constitution of our minds. To a child, whose imagin- 
ation is constantly excited by new objects, twelve months 
seem 8 much longer period than toa man. As we advance 
in life, time flies faster. The butterfly, living for a single 
season, may really enjoy a longer existence than the tor- 
toise, whose years exceed a century. Even between the 
busy and the idle among human beings, there exists a 
similar difference, though less strongly marked. 

“It has been usually held that large heads are more 
powerful and thinking machines than small ones; and, as a 
general rule, experience justifies the conclusion. But New- 
ton, Byron, and others, were exceptions to it; and it is 
quite certain, that a large brain may be accompanied with 
the most dense stupidity. 

“Many remarks scattered through this little treatise are 
worth the recollection of all ages and classes. ‘The failure 
of the mind in old age,’ says Sir Benjamin, ‘is often less the 
result of natural decay than of disuse.’ Ambition has 
ceased to operate ; contentment brings indolence ; indolence 
decay of mental power, ennui, and sometimes death. Men 
have been known to die, literally speaking, of disease in- 
duced by intellectual vacancy. On the other hand, the 
amount « possible mental labor is far less than many per- 
sons imag If professional men are enabled to work 
twelve or fifteen hours daily, that is because most of their 
business has become, from habit, mere matter of routine. 
From four to six hours is, probably, the utmost daily pe- 
riod for which real exertion of the mind can be carried on. 











Aw Exepaant’s FRATERNAL FEELING AND AF- 
FECTION.— While a wagon drawn by several elephants was 
passing our office yesterday, the following story was told, 
which we vouch for as true:— 

Last season, a menagerie visited the village of Johnstown, 
Herkimer county. When the cavalcade left town it passed 
over a bridge which the road crossed, leaving two elephants 
to bring up the rear. These were driven to the bridge, but, 
with the known sagacity of the race, they refused to cross. 
The water of the creek, which flows through a gorge in the 
slate formation, presenting at that point banks of precipitous 
character and thirty feet in height, was low, and by taking s 
course across a corn field, a ford could be reached. But the 
proprietor of the eorn field refused to allow his property to 
be so used, except on the payment of an exorbitant sum, 
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and this the agent of the menagerie refused to submit to, 
Accordingly, the elephants were again driven to the bridge, 
and again they refused to attempt the crossing. They would 
try the structure with their great feet, feel cautiously along 
the plank with their proboscal fingers, but each time would, 
recoil from making the dangerous experiment. 

At last, however, goaded by the sharp iron instrument of 
the keeper, and accustomed to obedience, they rushed on, 
with a scream, half of agony, half of anger. The result 
showed the prudent prescience of the poor animals to have 
been correct; the bridge broke, and went crashing to the bot- 
tom of the gorge, carrying with it both the monstrous beasts, 
One of them struck upon its tusk and shoulder, breaking the 
former and very badly injuring the latter; the other was, 
strangely enough, unhurt. Now was shown the most sin- 
gular and remarkable conduct on the part of the brute 
which had escaped. Its comrade lay there, an extempore 
bed being provided for its comfort, while no temptation, no 
force, no stratagem was sufficient to induce the other to 
leave, and proceed with the main portion of the caravan, 
which finally went on, leaving the wounded beast and its 
companion under the charge of their keeper. 

Day after day the suffering creature lay there, rapidly 
failing, and unable to move. At the end of three weeks, the 
water in the creek commenced rising, and there was danger 
it would overflow and drown the disabled elephant. The 
keeper desired, therefore, to get it up and make it walk as 
far as a barn near by, where it would be out of danger and 
could be better cared for. But it would not stir. He coaxed, 
wheedled and scolded, but all to no purpose. At last en- 
raged he seized a pitchfork and was about plunging it into 
the poor thing’s flesh, when the companion wrenched the 
fork from his hand, broke it in fragments and flung the 
pieces from it; then with eyes glaring and every evidence 
of rage in its manner, it stood over its defenceless and wound- 
ed friend as if daring the keeper to approach; which the 
man was not 80 green as to do again, with cruel purpose. 

Thus the injured animal lay there until it died. When 
satisfied that it could no longer be of service, the other 
quietly follower the keeper away from the spot, and showed 
no desire to return. If this was not reasoning mingled with 
an affection some men might pattern after, we should like 
to know what to call it, 


BEANS AND Peas.—The common garden bean 
came originally from the East, and was cultivated in Egypt 
and Barbary in the earliest ages of which we have any re- 
cords, It was brought into Spain and Portugal in the early 
part of the eighth century, whence some of the best varieties 
were introduced into other parts of Europe, and finally into 
the United States. 

The first beans introduced from Europe into the British 
North American colonies were by Captain Gosnold, in 1602, 
who planted them on the Elizabeth Islands, near the coast 
of Massachusetts, where they flourished well. They were 
also cultivated in Newfoundland as early as the year 1622. 
in New Netherland, 1644; and in Virginia, prior to 1648. 
French, Indian, or kidney beans were extensively oul- 
tivated by the Indians of New York and New England long 
before their settlement by the whites; and both beans and 
peas of various hues, were cultivated by the natives of Vir- 
ginia prior to the landing of Captain Smith. Among these 
was emb d the celebrated cow-pea, at present so exten- 
sively cultivated at the South for feeding stock, as well as 
for the purposes of making into fodder and for plowing un- 
der, like clever, as a fallow crop. 

The pea is supposed to have been indigenous to 
the south of Europe, and was cultivated both by the Greeks 
and Romans. Its introduction into the British North Amer- 
ican colonies probably dates back to the early periods of 
their settlement by Europeans, as it is enumerated, in sey- 
eral instances, among the cultivated products of this country 
by our early historians. 

According to the census returns of 1850, the amount of 
beans and peas cultivated in the United States was 9,219, 
901 bushels. The quantity of 1858, exclusive of those raised 
by market gardeners, may be estimated at 9,800,000 bushels ; 
which, at $1 50, would be worth $13,950,000, 








Gentus.—“ I know no such thing as genius,” 
said Hogarth to Mr. Gilbert Cooper; “ genius is nothing but 
labor and diligence.” Sir Isaac Newton said of himself that, 
“if he had ever been able to do anything, he had effected it 
by patient thinking only.” 
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“Gbnertisements, 


A .iurrep space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 
$75 00 

20 00 
12 00 
1 00 





For afull page, one month, . wr< 
Por one column, one month, . « . 
For a half column, one month, . . 
For as card of four lines, or less, one month, 


Price 25 cents, tn Maslin. 
OLUBB'S 


OCTAGON STYLE of SETTLEMENT. 
Address HENRY 8. CLUBB, 
July tf Bas Can - "joe Broadway, M. ¥. 
MATRIMONY. 


A fair-appearing, middle-aged 
bachelor, of retiring habits, peaceable dispo- 


sition, respectable standing, and reifable refer- 


ences, possessed of three thousand dollars, desires | 


to form a matrimo alal alliance with alady of acon- 
genial spirit, who can command one or two thou- 
sand dollars, to invest In « farm, secured In her 
own right. Ledies, parents and guardians may 
fee! assured of the good faith of this advertisement, 
and please address, for one month, Oscaz Russe, 
Post Office, New York City, N. ¥. 


PHYSIO-MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF OHIO. 


The Nineteenth Winter Term of 
Lectures in the Paysio-Mepicat CoLLecs oF 
Ou, will commence on the first Monday in 
November, 1855, at the College Hall, Cincinnati. 


FACULTY. 
D, McCartur, M.D., Anatomy and Physiology. 
W. H. Coox, M.D., Medical and Operative Sur- 


ry. 
A. Scars, M.D., Institutes and Practice of 


Medicine. 
8. R, Jones, M.D., Botany, Therapeutics, and 
Materia Medica. 
8 E. Seane, = M.D., Obstetrics and Medical Ju- 
rudenc: 
TTCHRLL, Chemistry and Toxicolosy. 
This Institution holds a Charter from the State 
Logisiatare, and enjoys all the privileges, rights, and 
were of a University. tt tomical 
use wm ; Saas Electric: 


ona, 
. It ie the oldest Coilege of the kind ia 


Fuwies are admitted to all the privileges of the In- 
stitution. 

Teane.—For all the Tickets $60. Matriculation §5. 
Graduation @20. 

Cirealare aod further Sitetnn op be ebtained by 
FP mm WM. H. COOK, M_D., 
of the Facalty. 
89 E. Third St, Cincinnati, 0. 


INVENTORS “AND 


ASSIGNEES OF PATENTS 


are informed that we are prepared | 
to accept of AGENCIES FOR THE SALE OF 
PATENT RIGHTS for all New Lyvewtions anp | 
Iupaovements which appear to us to be of 
practical utility; or for the introduction of such 
articles of manufacture, made under those rights, 
as shall be of value to the public. 

Our advertising facilities in connection witb our 
Journals and other publications—facilities which 
extend toall classes of mechanics and business men 
—enable us to represent these Improvements to a 
great namber of Progressive and Energetic men 
throughout our country, 

As different Patents (securing rights of a different 
nature) require estirely diferent means for their 
introduction tuto practical use, we can not state 
positive terms of an Agency for the Sale of Patent 
Rights which shall apply to al! cases. These terme 
must be settled by communications with PaTENTEES 
and others interested. 

Letters for this department of our business should 
describe the improvement, give the Mame of the 
Patentee, Date of the Patent, and present Owner, 
with such other propositions or terme ao may be 
deemed proper. Such commanications will receive 
im mediate notice. 


Letters and freight must be prepaid in order to 
cones them to attention. 


THE BETTER THEY —_ IT. 


Toevery Teacher and every Schoo} 
Committee we would say, examine TOWER’S | 


ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, and if you have 
achild or a class studying grammar, for once 
at least try it. 
A copy of the work will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of 35 cents. 
DANIEL BUBGESS & 0O., Publishers 
No, 60 John &., New York. 


PARAL AAAAARAARAA 


To 
TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


EpvoationaL Maxms :—“ Let chil- 
dren see; then they will understand.” “Only 
what is understood isremembered.” “Principles 
and reasons are better than rules.” “ Illustra- 
tion is the secret of successful teaching. ” “The 
good teacher keeps pace with his age. 

From the above are deduced the neiewing infer- 
ences: 

1st. One of the chief wants of our Public Schools 
is simple and cheap Apparatus, 

ood teachers will use Apparatus ; and 

3d. If school officers will not procure It, the best 
teachers will do it, though at their own expense. 

The Holbrook School Apparatus Company design 
to supply this want of our teachers and schools. 
Their Apparatus has the sanction of the best Eda- 
eators in the countr: A Set, containing an Orrery, 
a Globe, emisphere Globe, 

Forms and Solids, Cu 

Nomeral Prame, Magnet 
nished for Twenty Dollars. 
when wanted. 

Office of the Company is at 1 
Conn. Agents: ©. Shepard & 
| & Datton, Boston; D. D, Jones and James W. Quee 
| Philadelphia. 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
UNIVERSAL ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 


NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL AGENCY, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, AND BELFAST 


Tue Itivstratep Lonpon News, 


Puxcn, Diocenss, and all other laniee. Pro- 
vincial, and Continental Newspa| are sup- 

plied, and will be mailed (to order. to any part 
of the United States or Canada. 


Books and Periodicals of every variety imported (to 

order) on reasonable terms and quickly, by 
ARTHUR WILMER, Agent, 

Meh trtr 109 Polen *., Ga Floor, whe N. . ¥. 
| EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 

neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 

and profitable employment, by engaging in 

the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
| canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR 
| NALS. For terms and particulars, address 


| post-paid, 
| FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 











IMPROVED 
PORTABLE SPRING BEDSTEADS, 


Manufactured by J. R. and H. R. 
Dopeg, Springfield, Ohio. 
C3 Water-Cares supplied at wholesale a. e 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Of all varieties, and adapted to all 


kinds of work, can be seen in operation at the 
e ‘Aver! Sewing Muchine Com- 

pany. We offer great inducements to pur- 
| Chasers in toe low price of our nines, the creat 
strength of seam, the wonderful beauty of their work on 
_ eee or leather, and the perfect s'mplicity of the 








“All ‘ama of sewers can find machines which will 
| ~ their work weil, at 251 Broadway, opposite the 
‘ark. Jan 


U. §. 





PATENT OFFICE 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


| In connection with this office (Fow- 
Len AND Wes) there is now established a 
Duranrmanr for the purpose of transacting with the 
Unrren Stares Patent Orrree all kinds of business 
pertaining to Parents, Caveats, and Parenten Iw- 
| Vawtions. Advice in cases of Re-mevus, Exrewaroxe 
ov Patents, Conriicrine CLrams and Resecrep Ar- 
Piications, will be freely given, in answer to commu 
nications stating the circumstances of the case. This 
| Derantwewt will be ander the superintendence of Joun 
B. Fatunanxs, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, who 
nas for many years been acquainted with the practice of 
| the Patent Office, and with the method of safely con- 
| duct Patent cases. He has also ao extensive know!- 
of inventions, and a general acquaintance with the 
pons beh me improvements of the Ga 
We feel confidence in assuring those entrusting their 
business with this eo that it will be coaducted with 
care and promptness, and upon the most liberal terme. 
Man or PW ome wishing to make application for let- 
tere patent, should forward descriptions of their invea- 
tions (or s model and description, if convenient), and 
 - mi be a advised as to the best course 
raved applicants are estisfied as to the 
pe A of their |e I they may have their 
ae at once, and wuhews farther e: 


Models for this office should be forwarded by ex 
or other safe conveyance), carefully directed to 
Lees avy Were, 008 Broadway, New York, to ham 
all shoald be 
Letters and freight must be pre paid in order to 
entitle thei to attention. 
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Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
tor. It maybe packed and sent 
with safety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world. Price, including box for packing 
only $1 25. FOWLER axp WELLS. 


“ This is one of the most ingenious tavéstions of the 
made of Plaster of Fam, te a 
of eac 


Organs 
r) divisions aa classifications, 
qannet ebuie the corvites of a proteases may learn, in a 
very short time, from this head, the whole sei- 
ence of Phrevote vee fat an the locstica of the Organ- 
ew York Daily 


Poreool 
with all 


is oncerned.”"—: 





A REMARKABLE AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


THREE HOURS SCHOOL A DAY. 
A TALK WITH PARENTS. 


BY WILLIAM L. CRANDAL. 
One vol.,13m0. [Price, postage prepaid, by mall 
$1 00.) For sale by Fow_er anp WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York, and 
142 Washington Street, Boston, and 
231 Arch Streel, Philadel phia, 


Perhaps this is the most remark- 
able work published since the ConstiTruTioNn 
or Max. It is replete with all the funda- 
mental principles which govern human life, and is 
indeed a “‘masrearricce” of fact and philosophy, 
covering the whole ground of education, intellec- 
tual and physical. The book will create a com- 
plete revolution in echools and schooling. Parents 
and Teachers who have the interests of their chil- 
dren at heart, should reed Turgz Hours ScHooL a 
Dar. 


Get the Best, the Largest, and moet Authentic, 


“INQUISITION” | AND PROHIBITION 


“FREEDOM” ax "ANTI- PROHIBITION. 
Just ready, 
THE NEW YORK 


PROHIBITORY LIQUOR LAW, 


Including Debates, Judicial Decisions, and Statis- 
tics, showing the effects of the Law in Maine, 
Connecticut, and other States, and an impartial 
Hisrory or Tum Maine Law EvenYwurrx. [n one 
large pamphiet, §vo;: retail price, 26 cents. By 
mail free. 

AGENTS WANTED, to canvass New York State and 
the Union generally. Every man, whether Pro- 
hibitionist or Anti-Prohibitionist, wants a copy. 

Published by HALL & BROT 

June 3t 





115 and 117 Nassau st. 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


Summer ARRANGEMENT.—-On and 
after Monday, June 25th, 1855, the Trains will 
run as follows:—For Albany and Troy, Express Train, 
6 a.m., connecting with Northern and Western Trains. 
Mai! Train, 9 a.«.; Throogh Way Train, 12 =. ; Ex- 
press Train, 5 p.t.; Accommodation Train, 7 P.a. For 
Poughkeepsie :— Way, Freight, and Passenger Train, 
atieve. For Peekskill:— 3:20 and 5:30 ps. For 
Sing Sing :—10:15 a.m; 4 30 and 8:30r ™, The Tarry- 
town, Peekskill, and Poughkeepsie Trains, stop at all 
the Way Stations. Passengers taken at Chamber 
Canal, Christopher, and Thirty-first streets. -SU NDA 
MAIL TRAINS at 9 a.m, from Canal street for Albay, 
stopping at ail bas d Stations. 

L. SYKES, Jn, Superintendent. 


THE WAYS OF LIFE. 


Showing the Right Way and the 
Wrong Way; the High Way and the Low 
Way; the True Way and the False Way; the 
Upward Way and the Downward Way; the 
Way of Honor and the Way of Dishonor; by 
Rev. G. 8 Weaver, author of “Hopes and 
Helps,” “Mental Sclence,” etc., etc. One 
handsome volume. 12mo, price, prepaid by 
mail, 50 cents. 

&@™ Five copies, prepaid by mail, for ¢2; 
Twelve Copies for #4; Sixteen Copies for $5. 

POWLER & bog 








Wenn FOR pm AND Work THAT 
Pays—in selling, in every county in the United 
States, our very POPULAR AGENTS’ BOOKS, 
160 different kinds. Terms, Catalogues, &c., sent on 
application to MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN 
Aubarn acd Buffalo, 








[Avueust, 


THERMOMETERS. 


Tae subscribers have made ar- 


rangements to keep constantly on hand a 
large assortment of the best Thermometers to 
be found in the market, whether considered in 
point of accuracy or beauty of finish, which they 
are prepared to furnish singly or in quantities, 

They deem it unnecessary at this day, when the 
changes of temperature are by all allowed to be one 
of the most prolific causes of disease, to enter into 
any discussion of the importance of s Thermometer, 
or the many benefits derived from their use, it being 
well known that they are now considered as almost 
indispensable. 

Our assortment comprises almost every variety of 
price and style, some plain and low-priced, others 
combine the beautiful with the useful. 

We annex size and prices of some of eo 

x inch, with tin cases, =~ - to 

is « “ Pe 

lo “* cabinet cases, 

12 “ “ 

12“ ae with glass, 

6}¢‘* Morocco, << = © 

Proprietoreof Hydropathic Establishments, School 

ae ee of Churches, Janitors ‘of Lec- 

5, and every body that has 
a room ‘et o palatial residence or an attic bed- 
zaeme thonld have a Thermometer, which we shall 
be ha PPY to supply at prices as above, which we 
think as low aaarticles of equal merit can be af- 
forded. 

FOWLER = WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


A WORD TO TEACHERS ABOUT 


GRAMMAR.—The great demand for 
TOWER’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR has 
obliged us to issue Several large editions in 
rapid succession, and another is now in press, 
It is no exaggeration to say that it is better 
adapted to the mind of the young pupil than any 
other Primary Grammar in use, and it is 60 for the 
reason that it recognizes the fact that the child be- 
fore he enters school, has begun to make a gram- 
mar of the language for himself, and merely wants 

and guid to plish his 
task. “ Bven the errors of children,” says the 
author, “show how early they acquire a knowledge 
of its general structare.”” The object of this litre 
work fs to furnish the child such guidance es he 
requires, and to make grammar an intellectual 


exercise, without loading the memory with ab- 
stract terms which it is impossible for the pupt! to _ 
understand. Its definitions are clear as crystal, 
and the sentences which are used for illustration 
are perfectly simple and transparent, because they 
are intended for children, whose thoughts are sim- 
ple, and whose are untrained to any severe 
exercise of the powers of discrminuation, classifica- 
tion or abstraction. 
cb 80 — it is — philosophical 
ti popular wherever 

















t is teous and Ancy 

To Teachers we would say “Get the best!” 
Look at Tower’s Elemente of Grammar, and decide 
for yourself whether it will relieve you of one of 
the burdens of the schoo] room, and assist and 
interest your scholars in a study which they aie 
apt to think dry and useless. 

A copy ofthe work will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of 25c. D. BURGESS & CO, 

July tb | Publishers, No. 60 John st., N. ¥. 


PENSION AGENCY. 

BOUNTY LAND Warrants, Pen- 
sions, &c., will be procured and forwarded to 
applicants, by addressing this office. Now is 
the time to make the application. The sooner 
it is made, the sooner the Land Warrant will iseue- 
Our charge for making the declaration is five dol- 
lars in all cases. Any information is relation to 
procuring bounty lands, or who may be entitied to 
such lands, will be freely given in answer to letters 
we *@ stamp to prepay the return letters) 
addressed FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, N. Y. 


PIANOFORTES. 
A large stock of New and Second- 
hand PIANOFORTES, of all classes and by 
various makers, for sale and hire, at 


J. D. WALKER’S, 
No.6 Astor Place and Eighth et. 








June sttrd 


Hexry R. Costar’s GexurnE Ex- 
TERMINATOR, for the total annihilation of Rats, 
Mice Cockroaches, A d Mice, Moles, 


and 
Depot, No, 388 Broadway, N: 


LOOKING GLASSES 
and PIOTURE FRAMES, Wholesale and Re- 
tal! by JOHN 8. WILLARD, 440 Pea! street, near 
Chatham erect, New Yok Nov. 19t pb 
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Books 
BY FOWLERS AND WELLS 


In order to accommodate “the people” residing in ali 
perts of the United States, the undersigned publishers 
will forward, by return of the first mail, any book named 
jn the following list. The postage will be prepaid by 
them, at the New York Office. Ly this arrangement ot 
prepaying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to 
the purchasers, The price of each work, including post- 
age, is given, so that the exact amount may be remitted. 
All letters containing orders should be postpaid, and 
directed as follows: FowLers ayn Wiis, 308 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Works on Water-Cure. 
Accidents and Emergencies. By Alfred 


Smee. Illustrated. Price, 15 cents. 


Bulwer, Forbes, | and Houghton, on the 
Water-Treatment. Compilation oom a=. on Hy- 
giene and stparepatiey. Edited, with 
ter, by R. S. Houghton, A.M., M.D, Price $1 ag 


k Book, Hyd hic. With new 
a = By R T Trail eI M.D, Paper, 62 me - 
Maslin, 87 cents, 


Consumption ; its Prevention and Cure 
by the Water-Treatment, with directions. Illustrated, 
By Dr. Shew. Paper, 62 cents; Maslin, 87 cents. 


Curiosities of Common Water. With 
Additions by Joel Shew, M.D. Price 30 cents. 


Cholera ; its Causes, Prevention and 


Cure ; and all yd he - — by 
Water. By Dr. She 


Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, with 
fifteen engraved Lllustrations of important eudjects, 
from Drawings. By Edward Johnson,M.D. $i 25. 


Errors of Physicians and Others, in the 
Application of the Water-Cure. By J H. Rausse, 
Translated from the German. Price 30 cents. 


Family Physician, , Hiyaropathic. By 
Dr. Joel Shew. A ne valuable work for home 
practice. Profusely Sieseted. Muslin. $2 50. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia ; a Com- 
plete System of H. a 
trated work. By Trall, 
lumes, with a copious index, substantially bound m 
library style, with nearly one thousaed pages. Price, 
prepaid by mail to any post-office, $3. 


Hydropathy for he » People. 
lent work on Health. With Notes on Water-Cure. 
y Dr. Trall. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 


An excel- 


Hydropathy, or the Water-Cure: its 


rinciples, Processes, and Modes of Treatment, with 
an Account of the Latest Methods adopted by P: 


nitz, By Joel Shew, M.D. Price $1 25. 


Introduction to the Water-Cure. With 
an Exposition of the Human Constitution. By T. L. 
Niche is, M.D. Price 15 cents. 


Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A De- 
velopment of the True Principles of Health and — 
gevity. Illustrated with the Confessions and 
tions of Sir Edward L. Bulwer. Price 30 cents. 


P i f dropathy ; ot, the In- 
ee Se tks 


Practice of the Water-Cure. Containing 
the various processes used in the Water-Treatment in 
all cases of Disease. Price 30 cents. 


Results of Hicvopetie: 3 | treating of Con- 
stipation and Indigestion. Jobnson. 87 cents. 


Science of Swimming. Giving the His- 
tory of Swimming, with special instruction to Learners 
Illustrated. Every boy should have it. Price 15 cents. 


—— Library. Embracing the most 
lar works on the subject, in seven large 12mo 
ames. By American and European Authors. Every 

family should have a copy. Price re Si. 


Water-Cure in Chronic Disease. An 
Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of 
v Chronic Diseases, By Dr. J. M. "Sully, $1 50. 


| Water-Cure in America. Over Three 


Handred Cases of V. Diseases treated with 
Water. By Drs. Shew, “Trall, and others. Price $1 25 


| Water and Vegetable Dict in Serofule, 
Cancer, Asthma, and many other Diseases. By Dr. 
Lamb, A Scientific Work. Price 87 cents. 

Water-Cure Manual: A Popular Work 
on Hydropathy. With familiar Directions. By Dr 
Shew. Every family should have it. Price 87 cents 


Water-Cure in every known Disease. 
by i: H. Rausse. Translated from the German by 
H. Meeker. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 centa. 


Water-Cure Almanac. Illustrated. Con- 
taining much important matter. Price 6 cen’ 


Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Re- 
forms. Devoted to Hydropathy and Medical Reform. 
Published monthly, at One a Year. 


Water-Cure Pocket Manual. 3 cents. 





Works on Phrenology. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. In- 
Sondition ‘of ibe ‘United Stalon, Illanrated. "#135, 
Chart for Recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologwts. Price 6 cents. 
Constitution of Man, considered in rela- 
tion to Ex’ me Combe. The 


lustrated with 
twenty engravings. Price 87 cen 


Defence, of Phrenology, with ana 
ao 





'. Ag 
young Price 87 cents. 


Moral and ial Science 
Elevation of ty. 
Rotees Cox, and am, I 
eminent moralists and ph: 


Mental Science, Lectures on, killin 
to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated with 
v. G.S. Weaver. Price 87 cents, 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and cat 
by a Chart, embraci 
bree jew of hire 
ust ive engravin, ir! 
ard work on the ertenea, ete practical in ite 
teaching, and << \- heeens reader, Price, 
postage prepaid, $ 


ae Journal, auiniigen Month- 
Quarto, IMastrated. A year, One Dollar. 


tienidios and the Scriptures. By Rev. 
John Pierpont. Showing the harmony between the 
teachi of Christ and his Apostles, and the science of 

Ph y. Price 12 cents. 


Phrenolo ical Guide. Designed for the 
Use of 8 its of their own Characters. With nu- 
wings. Price 15 centa. 


merous engra' 
Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 


numerous engravings. Price 6 cents. 


sa 


with vis petra of 


Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
Natura! Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
By O. S. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Symbolical Head and Phrenological 
hart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phrenological Organs, 25 centa. 


Temperance and Lp ey He founded 
—_—<_- 


Books for Young People. - 


These works wil! be found gg useful to YOUNG 
MEN and YOUNG WOME a may therein find 
such instraction in regard to NEL MPROVEMENT, 
moral, intellectual, aud physical development, as can no- 
where elae be foun 


Self-Culture wit Perfection of Character, 
including the Management of Youth; showing how to 
train the disposition, and develop those faculties, and 
improve the mind. By 0.8. Fowler Price 87 cents. 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 
applied to Self-education and Juvenile Instruction. 
By 0. S. Fowler. Price 87 cents, 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, fae 
to the preservation and restoration of health o! 
and mind, With twenty-six engravings on wood. By 
0.8. Fowler. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents, ~ 
This work should be read by every one who would se- 
cure a“ sound mind in a healthy body. 


Hopes and Helps for the Lome | of Both 
Sexes, to the Formation of, Caaraster, nee of Avo- 
cation, He: 
of Intel'- vet, 8 reial Affection, Courtship and om 
By Rev. G. 8. Weaver, Price 87 cents. 


Ways of Life; or the = ag Way and 
the Wrong Way. A first-rate Rey. G. 8. 
Paper, 40 cents ; Muslin, 50 cen’ 


The [llustrated Self- Instructor in Phre- 
nology and Physiology; with One Hundred Engrav- 
and a Chart. Price 30 cents. 





Weaver. 


Botany for all Classes; containing 2 
Floral Dictionary, with numerous Illustrations. 
Joha B. Newman, rice 87 cents, 

Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and 
Physiology. Beautifully [lustrated, Price $1 25. 


Works on Phonography. 


The Phonographic Teacher. By E. 
Webster. An inductive exposition of Phonography, 
Smee: | as a school-book, and to afford complete and 
th ‘h instruction to those who have not the assist- 
ance of an oral teacher. Price 45 cents. 


Declaration of Independence, in Phono- 
graphy. A sheet to be framed. Price 15 cents. 


Reporter’s Manual: a Complete Ex 
tion of the Reporting Style of Phonography. 
J. Graham. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 75 cents. 


The Constitution of the United States, 
in Phonography, Corresponding Style. Price 15 conte, 


si- 
y A. 





Works on Physiology. 


Alcohol and the Constitution of Man. 
Illustrated by a Diagram, By Prof. Youmans, 300, 
Combe’s Physiology, applied to the Im- 
provement of Mental and Physical ee New 

edition, with illustrations. Price 81 cen! 
Physiology of Digestion. we Principles 
tetics. Illustrated with ravings, By Av- 

» i. Combe, MD. Price 30 a 
Frnits and Farinacea the Pro reper Food of 
Man, With Notes by R. T. Trall, M.D, Muslin, $1. 
Food and Diet. Containing an an Analysis 
of ay | od > Food By Professor 


Family Dentist ; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth. By D.C. Warner, M D. 87 ce: 


Natural im Man, Physiologically 
merit, Price scaly $0 cents. 


Natural Bistory of Man. By Dr. New- 
Tilustrated. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Capes Laws, or the Laws that govern 
the Human Organism, By Rev. J. B. Sax. > cents. 


Sober and Temperate Life. With Notes 
IUustrations, and a hoy om iy of the Author, who 
lived 154 years. Price 30 cents, 

Teeth ; their Structure, Disease, and 
Management, with the Causes of Early bee Full 
of Ilustrative Engravings. Price 15 cents. 

Tobacco ; its Effect on the Body and 

By Dr Shew. The best work on aes subject. 
Eresyeoay should read it. Price 30 cents, 
Tobacco, ' Use of; its Physical, Intellec- 
Effects, By Alcott. 15 cents, 


Poorer : ‘im Prize Essays. By Drs. 
Trall and Shew, and Rev, D. Baldwin. 15 cents. 


Tea and Coffee; their Physical, Intel- 
lectual and Moral Effects, By Alcott. 15 cents. 


Vegetable Diet, as sanctioned by Medical 
je te ~ Experience inall seen algo a system of Vege- 


Miscellaneous, 


Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, Ad- 

sees, and other Writings. By Horace Greeley. 

ar edition, Enlarged, with the Crystal Palace 
and its Lessons, Price $1 25. 


Temperance Reformation — its History 
from the Organization of the first Temperance Society 
to the adoption of the Liquor Law of Maine. By Rev. 
L. Armstrong. Price $1 25. 


Literature and Art. By S. Margaret 
Fuller, Two in one volume. With an Intro- 
duction by Horace Greeley. Price $1 25. 


Woman: her Education and Influence 
With a General Introduction, by Mrs. Kirkland 
With thirteen portraits. Price $1 cents, 


Delia's Doctors; or, a Glance behind the 
Scenes. By Hannah G. Creamer. Price $1. 


A Home for All: or, a New, Cheap, Con- 
venient, and Superior Mode of Building. With appro- 
priate Diagrams. Price 87 cents 


The Kanzas Region; Embracing Descrip- 
tions of Scenery, Climate, Productions, Soil, and Re- 
sources of the Ferrite ry. Interspersed with Incidents 
of Travel. By Max Greene. 


Human Rights, and their Political Gua- 
ranties : Founded on the Laws of our Being. By 
Judge Hurlbut, Price 87 cents, 


Labor ; its History and Pros ects In- 
cluding” the Use and Abuse of Weal By Robert 
Dale Owen. Price 30 cents. 


Immortality Triemphast. The Existence 
of a God. By the Rev. J. B. Dods. 87 cen 


Temperance Tracts. By Trall, Guuiee, 
Baraoum, Fowler, Dow, and others. 15 cents a hundred, 


Love and Parentage j applied to the Im- 
provement of Offspring. including important direc- 
tions and suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 
concerning the strongest ties, and most sacred and mo: 
mentous relations of life. By O.S Fowler. 30 cents, 


Matrimony ; or, My wernny Pond and Physi: 
ology applied to the Selection of 

a for noe Ineluding pes —— 

for livi ther affectionately an pily. us- 
a By 0.8. 8. Fowler. Price 30 cen’ 





Price 30 cents. 


These works may be ordered in large or small quanti- 
ties. They may be sent by Express, or as Freight, by 
Railroad, Steamships, Sailing-vessels, by Stage or Ca- 
nal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States 
the Canadas, to Europe, or any place on the Globe. 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will 
pay the cost of exchange. 

When single copies are wanted ,the amount, in post- 
age-stamps, smal! change, or bank notes, may be enclosed 
in a letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward 
the books by return of the first mail. 

All letters should be postpaid, and addressed as fol- 
lows:—Fowiars amp Waits, 308 Broadway, New 
York. 





SPECIAL CATALOGUE. 


Tue Works named below are de- 
signed for those who need them. Though 
scientific, they are written in plain, popular 
language, and are adapted to the b 
sion of all readers. It is believed that these 
works contain important truths, which, if gen- 
erally known and practiced, would save a vast 
amount of human suffering, and contribute 
largely to the HAPPINESS and WELL-BEING of 
every individual, MALE and Femae. 





Matrimeny; or, the Belectiek and Physi- 

ology an AF to the Belection of Congenial 

for Life ; a} sg Directions to the 

Married for Living together Affectionately and 
Happily. By 0.8, Fowler. Price 30 cents, 


Marriage: Its History and Philesephy. 
With a Phrenological and Physiological Exposi- 
tion of the Functions and Qualifications neces- 
sary for Happy Marriages. y L. N. Fowler. 

Iastrated. Muslin. _Frice 75 cents, 





Love, Parentage, and Amativeness! Ap- 
plied to the Improvement of offspring ; including 
important Directions to Lovers and the Married 
concerning the strongest ties, and most sacred 
and momentous Relations of Life. By 0.8. Fow- 
ler. One vol, Muslin. Price 1 cents, 


Parents’ Guide for the Transmission of 
desired Qualities to Offspring, and Childbirth 
made Easy. By Mrs. Hester Pendleton. Price 
50 cents. beer d 

Philosophy eof Generation: Its Abuses, 
with their Causes, Prevention, and Cure. IDlus- 
trated. By John B, Newman, M.D. Price 30c. 


Maternity; er, the ‘Bearing and Nursing 
of Children, including Female Education. By 
0.8. Fowler, With Illustrations, Muslin, 8%c. 


Hereditary Descent: | Its Laws ane Fecte 
applied to Human ovevement. B Fow- 
ler. Paper, price 62 cents, Muslin, Bre 44. 


Reproductive Organs. ns. Their D 
Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles. By 
James C. Jackson, Price 16 centa, 

Chronic Diseases; Eapec' fally the Nervous 
Diseases of Women. By Rosch. Trausiated 
from the German. "Price b.. a. 


Midwifery, end the Diseases of Women. 
A Descriptive and Prac:ical Work, showing the 
Superiority of Water-Treatment — . - ———s 
and its disorders, Chiorosis, Leu 
Albus, Prolapsus tert, steria, ‘Spinal Diseases 
and ovher Sa of Females ; in Pregnancy 

Abortion, Uterine Hemorrhage, 
and the Bencesh see emantes e of Childbirth, Nure- 
Ing, etc., etc. Mlustrated with Numerous Cases 
of Treatment. By Joel Shew, M.D, Muslin, $1 25. 


Sexual Diseases; Their Cau uses, Preven- 
tion and Care, on shsetslentons Principles. E m~ 
braciug Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses ; 
Chronic Diseases, Especially the Nervous Diseases 

of Women ; the Philosophy of Generation; Ama- 
tiveness ; Hints on the Reproductive Organs. In 
one volume. Price $1 25. 


and Childbirth. Illustrated 
showing the Remarkable Effects of 
Water in Mitigating the Pains and Perils of the 
Parturient State. By Dr, Shew. Price 30 cents, 


Prequeney © 


Amativeness; or, Evils and Remedies of 
Excessive and Perverted Sexuality, including 
Warning and Advice to the Married and Sing e, 
An important little work, on an en sub- 
ject. By 0.8. Fowler. Price 16 cent 


Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses. A 
practical treatise for both Sexes, on the Nature 
and Causes of Excessive and Unnatural Indul- 
gence, the Diseases and Injuries resulting there- 
from, with their Symptoms and Hydropatkic 
Management, By Dr. Trall, Price 30 cents, 


Uterine Diseases; or, 9, the Displacement of 
the Uterus, A therough and practical trea ise on 
the Malpositions of the Urerus, _— adjacent Or- 
gens. [llustraed with col eravings from 
Original Designs. aye. R. T. Teall, i. D. Price $5, 


Sent prepaid by return of FIRST MAIL, on re- 
ceipt of price. Please enclose the amount, and 
address Fowisr axp Weis, Publishers, 308 
Broadway, New York. 


THE NEW POCKET SYRINGE, 
WITH DIRECTIONS FOR ITS USE. 
The undersigned take pleasure in 
offering to the public, the Hydropathic Pro- 
fession, and especially to families,a new and 
superior inJecTinc INSTRUMENT, with an ILLUs- 
TRATED ManvalL, by R. T. Traut, M.D., giving 
complete directions for the employment of 
ter injections. The price of the New Pocker 
Syuiwes is ma ey dollars and a balf, and may be 
sent by Express to desired. Ali orders con- 
taining remittances rs A be prepaid, and directed to 
<= aND bry my nd Broadway, yy 
u ‘ie ‘ians and 
gehen ie Hvaropatie —— a patioate, 
A. the kind in we occupying, Lane ite ‘on, but little 
space common t-book, white ite ite 
durable material will last a life 
The New Instrament t may be sent to any place desired 
by Express. 
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“PERRY'S GREAT WORK ON 


STAIR-BUILDING.” 


Just Published. 


Embracing the very latest improve- 
ments, such as will benefit every Carpenter 
who may wish to acquire a knowledge of the 
art. It contains 28 lithographic plates, and up- 
ward of 70 figures—illustrating every part ata 
glance ; some of its advantages are as follows: 

All rail timber, for aay kind of twiew, is cat square 
through from the face of the plank and just the width 
of the rail 

All spiral rail pieces are worked from the segment of 
a ¢@ circle, and are found with only eight lines, 

All elliptical moles are found by making but one line, 
and that is the inside line of the rail, which is done in 
two minutes’ time. 

It positively saves one-half the work in making tw’sts, 
and at least one-third of the timber. The price of the 
book is orty $2 60. All things considered it ie the cheap 
eat om ever published, if it don’t eell well no other 
will. 

1000 Practical Carpenters wanted to sell the work, to 
whom a hberal discount wil! given. 

N . B —Copies sent by mai!, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canadas upon receipt of price. 

Address A. RAN NEY, Pobdlisher of “4 - and Books, 

Aug it No. 195 Broadway, New York, 


DR. TRALL'S 
ANATOMICAL & PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PLATES. 

These plates, which were arranged 


expressly for the New York Hydropathic Me- | 


dica! College, and for Lectures on Health, Phy- 
siology, &c., by H- A. Daniells, Anatomical 
Draughtsman, are now completed. 


They are six in number, representing the | 
norma! position and life size of all the internal | 


viscera, magnified illustrations of the organs 
of the special senses, and a view of the princi- 
pal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, &c. For 
popular instruction, for families, schools, and 
for professional reference, they will be found 
far superior to any thing of the kind heretofore 





MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 
No. 118 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


published, as they are more complete and per- 


fect in artistic design and finish. 

Price for the set, partly colored, $6; fully 
colored, $9; backed and mounted on rollers, 
@12. For sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW POCKET MAPS, 
Having made arrangements with 
the best Map Publishers in the United States, 
we are now prepared to furnish, singly or in 
quantity, the latest edition of pocket-maps of 
all the States. These maps are receutly pubiished, and 


corrected to the time of golng to press hey show all 
the Ratiroads, Canals, principal Post-Routes, &c. They 





are printed on strong, to gh paper, beaatifully colored | 


in counties, and put in a neatly gilt muslin case or cover, 
of convenient size to be carried in the pocket. We will 
send the following, free of postage, ou receipt of 37}¢ 
cents each. 

Maine, North Carolina, 
Massachasetisand South Carolina, 
Rhode Island, ; 
New Hampshire, 
Vermoot, 
Connerticat, 
New York, 

New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 


IlMinois, 
Indiana, 


Towa, 
Michigan (N.), 
Michigan (S.), 
M nnesota, 
Lake Superior, 
N. Bruneawick, 


Kentocky, 

Missouri, 

Obio 
We have also Maps of 
Oregon and Washington Territory, Mexico, California, 
New Mexico and Utah, the West Indies, Central Amer- 
fen, &e , which we can send for 50 cents each, postage 
prepaid. 

Maps showing the townsbi 
the States of Ohio, Missouri, 
ectts 
and Vermont, and New York, showing a portion of the 
Canadas, put up in the same style, will be sont, prepaid, 
for 15 cents each. 

We can furnish any map in any style, put up in any 
form, Direct ali orders, postpaid, to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 


, which are accurate, of 
jeconein, lowa, Mareachu- | 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, New Hampshire | 


ALSO, 


WARNER’S PATENT SUCTION, FORCING AND ANTI-FREEZING 
PREMIUM PUMP!! 


WEST’S DOUBLE-ACTING HYDRAULIC RAM. 


‘SAaNIONG 


AwMwIAa ANV NACACAVD 


‘sopio 07 ope ‘SG TWO d PA0qe og} qi 


This is the most Smrie, DuraBLe, Powerrvut, and Cursarest Pump in use, either for Wells, Factories, Steam- 


boats, Vessels, Mines, &c., &c. 


| IT HAS TAKEN THE FIRST PREMIUM! 


| Twice at the New York State Agricultural Fair ; twice at the American Institute Fairs; at the Franklin Institute, 
Pennsylvania ; the Maryland Institute at Baltimore, and innumerable others. 


| ‘The last Journal of the Yew York State Agricultural 
Society contains the report of the judges upon the ma- 
chinery presented at their Annual Fair at Saratoga, in 
September. Among the articles mentioned is that of a 
Pump which we have used on our own premises, and 
ean therefore speak of it with personal knowledge of its 
value. With two persons at the handle, it threw the 
water 90 feet, through 20 feet of hose, with a 3-8 noz- 
ale. A child six or seven years of age would keep a 
continuous stream ronning with ease. Water may be 
thrown over any ordinary building with it. Below is 
the description and award by the judges.—New Eugiand 
Farmer. 


Poumrs —A. W. Gay & Co . of 118 Maiden Lane, New 
York, exhibited a cast-iron Pump, called Warner's Pat- 
ent Buction, Forcing and Anti-Freezing Pomp. Price 
$25. It will rniee, with ease, 27 gallons per minute, at 
the ordinary rate of leisurely pumping; in cases of 
emergency, with rapid action, it could be made to raise 
double or treble that amount. It has a movable air- 
ehamber, carries a steady, continues stream, is durable, 





| and unaffected by frost, Where a farmer desires to 
| have a pump in bis well, which, besides sapplying his 
family and stock with water, will answer for a fire-en- 
gine, when connected with s hose and pipe, he cannot 
have a pomp better suited to his parposes than this one. 
We recommend that a Diploma and Silver Medal be 
awarded for it. 


Messus. A. W. Gay & Co.—Dear Sirs:—The War- 
ner Patent Pump which [ purchased of you this spring, 
is the best instrament of the kind Leversaw. I have 
put it up at my place at Hudson Park, and although my 
well is 48 feet deep, ant 65 feet from my house, yet | 
pump the water into the attic, at least 45 feet above the 
surface of the well Though forcing the water 90 feet 
—— and 65 horizontally, yet one man can 

il my tank at the rate of 25 gallons per minate with it. 

Ws H. Kvogrrsrr, 99 Pio William st. 

New York, Aug. 9th, 1854. 





We have had the opportunity to test it thoroughly, 
where most other pumps would tail, and where a RoraRy 


pump which we tried did fail, and therefore eommend it 
to the public with perfect satisfaction. 
E. Stonag, Eng. Taylor's Saloon, Broadway, N. Y. 


We are using it at our factory in filling our boiler 
against a pressure of 100 pounds of steam, which one 
man can do with ease. 

R. T. Dowatpsow & Co., 92 West 19th st. 


Through 69 feet of hose [com water my whole gar- 
den, containing an acre and a half of ground. 
Oxavtan Ennis, 26 Ferry st., N. Y. 


Its forcing power is greater than another we have in 
use, the cost of which was nearly treble, My insur- 
ance is mach less. 

Cuarces A. Vanxzanpt, M.D., Brooklyn. 


My well is 30 feet deep, and yet a lad of six years 
old can pump with ease ; and with 30 feet of hose, can 
force water over mv three-story ne. 

T. Axspor, Caehier of the Trenton Bank. 





This Pump has but two valves. It is as simple as an ordinary lifting pump, and as strong as a steam pump. It 


| is often fitted with an extra discharge pipe. to convey water to upper stories, barn-yards, gardens, &c. 


(pateteee rest te 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
MAINE LIQUOR LAW 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Marve Liqvor Law: Its Ori- 
gin, History, and Results; with Portrait and 

| Life of Hon. Nzat Dow. By Henry 8, Civss, 
isted by upwards of One Hunprep CuereGr- 





THE SCIENCE OF SWIMMING, 


As taught in Civilized and Savage | 


Nations, with Particular Instruction to Learn- 
ers. Illustrated. By an experienced Swim- 
mer. Price only 12 cents. Published by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
Bors — and Grats too—should learn to swim. 
This little book will tell them how te doit. Send 
four three-cent postage stamps, or a York shilling, 


and a copy of the Screxoe or Swimmiwe will be 
sent by return of the firet mail. 


Man and others: a comprehensive work, with the laws 
| of Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Obio, 
Tilinois, Indiana, and New York, - - ~~ $1 50 
The same without the Laws, - - . 1 00 
The Laws alone, - : ° 
Rasvtts of Pronrmrrrox mm Mam 
and Portrait of Neat Dow, - 
| Resolts of Prohibition in Connecticut, - - 
“ * Vermont, Michigan, 
Maesachasetts, Rhode Island. each se . 4 
taining well-avthenti d facta and incidents show- 
ing the benefits of Prohibition. Subscriptions received 
wy ny will be published with the 8. 
Address the Secretary of the Society, 
HENRY 8S. CLUBB, 


803 Broadway, New York. 


z, with Life 


25 





May. 





| TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED, TO SELL USEFUL 
AND PICTORIAL WORKS. 


Wanted, in every section of the 


United States, active and enterprising men, to 

engage io the sale of “SEARS GRaAt WOKK ON 

ern pebliched, and some of the best books 
in the country. To men of good address, 

ing « small capital of from $25 to $100, such Does 

e from 


ments will be offered as will enable them to mak 

Btn re a ee 
| [2 The Books oe by us are all useful in their 

character, extremely popular, and commend large sales 
| wherever they are offered. For farther particulars, 

address 
ROBERT SEARS, Pablisher, 

181 William Street, New York. 

3 Sewn ror one Corr. 


C37 Please send for a specimen volume and a subserip- 
tion Book, (price of both $3 25, sent to you free of post- 
| age,) and obtain !00 or 200 subscribers. to be delivered at 
| a certain time to on, say in 30 or 40 days from 
the time of signing. If you cannot canvass your vicinity 
yourself, may obtain the aid of some active and in- 
teliigent person, who is well known to your citizens, 
The volumes will give perfect and entire satisfaction to 
all purchasers, Address as above. Aug itbd 


Resvtts oF Proursrrion 1n Cox- 

NeEcTICcUT, being special returns received from 
| every county as to the effects of the Maine 
| Liquor Law, containing contributions from 
| the governor and upward of fifty clergymen 
judges, editors, and private citizens. Edited 

by Henry S. Civnn, Secretary of 

Liquor Law Statistical Society. 

of Rev. man her. v. 

Beecher, and Rev, John Pierpoint, and 
} oes the extent of Prohibition in the 


Mrs. L. F. Fowrer, M.D.—Offic 


Hours—From 9 A.™. to 2 P.m., at 50 Morton st. 
between Hudson and Bleecker streets. From 4to 5, 
P.M., at Phrenological Rooms, 308 Broadway. 


JAMES FRENCH & CO., 
78 Washington Street, Boston, 
PUBLISHERS anv DEALERS 1x BOOKS 
anp STATIONERY or Every ew YY 



































1855.) 


A GIANT IN THE FIELD. 


Spiritualists will please draw near, 
nd lend a listening car. 


ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS, and the men of his kidney, met in open field and driven 
back, not with the weapons of blackguardism and abuse, but by the more potent and pon- 
derable blows of the logician and the man of science. 

PRESIDENT MAHAN, of Ohio, 
one of the giant intellects of this age, has been preparing with great research and care, a 
work such as has never yet been offered to the world, in which he meets and explains scien- 
tifically and completely, all the well-attested facts of the Spiritualists. The learned men 
of the East and the West, who have been so much perplexed with facts which phez have 
been unable to explain, are satisfied that Dr. Mahan bas untied the Gordian knot. The 


title of the work is 
MODERN MYSTERIES EXPLAINED! 


This great work, which will stir the waters to a foam, both here and in Europe, will be pub- 
lished by us on MONDAY, August 6th. Price $1. ” ~ 
Early orders from the trade solicited. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BY AUTHORS FOSSESSING THE REQUISITE PRRENOLOGICAI, DEVELOPMENTS. 


Aug It. 





BROCKLESBY’S ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


Fully and elegantly illustrated. Price 1 25. 

Professor C. H. Judson of Turman University says :—‘ I am highly pleased with it. Its clear and simple style; 
ites excellent illustrations, and the fact that it includes the moet recent discoveries, must secure its introducticn 
into al! schools in which a work of that scope is usea. 1 shel! soon order copies of it and of the Meteorology for 
classes of young ladies under my charge.”” 

ELEMEN'S OF GEOMETRY. By Profersor J. B. Deéd. Professor C. H. Judson eays of Dodd’s Arithmetic 
and Algebra —*‘ They are unrivalled ip all the particulars claimed by the publisher, viz.: phi ical ac- 
ecuratene sa, scientific correctrers, cleay ard concise oy oe Jee, rules, &c. If the Geometry equals the other 
works, I sbal! introduce the whole series, There is the best \estimony that the Geometry is at least equal to any 
of the other book .” 2 

FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY (price 60 cents); introductory to ‘ Human Physiology,’ designed for col- 
leges and biga schools, By Professor Hocker, M. D., of Yale College. Hooker's Physiology, probably, stands 
higher, as a text book, than any other treatire extant. 


PEINNER'S GERMAN GRAMMER is a book worthy the attention of all persons studying German. 


Price $1 00. 
Copies of these books eeat by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the retail price. 


Aug it. FARMER, BRACE & CO., No. 4 Cortlandt street, New York. 


IMPORTANT MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 


We shall Publish on the 20th of July, 1885, 


BAKER’S CHURCH MUSIC, 


A COLLECTION OF . 
HYMN-TUNES, CHANTS, SENTENCES, AND ANTHEMS, 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED FROM THE 


WORKS OF BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN MASTERS, 


TOGETHER WITH MANY 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS. 
BY B.F. BAKER. 





Tuts Work is intended particularly for the use of choirs in churches, 


but it contains a complete series of elementary studies for schools and classes, together with 
8 variety of pieces suitable for singing Societies and Musical Conventions. 
in the arrangement of the hymme-iunes, we editor has endeavored to combine sunplicity and good taste; 
avoiding an ic difficulties, snd yet not falling into fee bleness. 
he subjects of the hymn-tunes are chiefly taken from the old masters; but as they bave been more or less 
altered to suit them to different forms of metre, it bas not been deemed deceetary to give the names of the authors. 
¢ hymn-tunes and anthems ecntributed by profeseienal friends, are pr nted in their origipal forms, with the 
avthor’s names, sentences, motetts, and anthems contained in this work, will be found adapted to the use of 
different dencminations, on their various oceasiors of worehip. In the bope that this work may meet the wants 
of choirs and singers generally, the editor respectfully sut mits it to the candid consideration of the musical public. 


Boston: Published by John P. Jewett and Company. C.LxeveLanp, Onto: Jewett, 
Proctor, and Worthington, New York: Sheldon, Lamport, and Blakeman. Puauiapet- 
pma: Lippincott, Grambo, and Company. St. Louis, Mo: Keith and Woods. 

P.S.—The attention of Music Teachers and Leaders of Choirs is particularly called to this 
new and valuable Book. Price $7 50 per doz., 75 cents single. By remitting seventy-five 
cents in Postage Stamps, we will send a copy by Mail, for examination, to any part of the 
United States. Aug It 





J. F. BROWNE, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
WAREROOMS 295 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MUSIC, STRINGS, &c. 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS SENT PER MAIL. June 8t tr 


UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 





AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Varie 


of the above at the Prices for which they can be 
Purchased in this Country, will be found at 


e well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 
UNION ADAMS, 
No, 591 Broapway, (opposite the Metroplitan Hotel,) New Yorx. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


On en wee 





SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 
The general and hearty approval of the public, after an extensive and 


varied trial of these machines during the last four years, has established the rare merit and 
excellence of this invention. A skilled female operator with one of these machines can earn $1000 a year. One 


machine will perform every kind 
been added to these machines. 


of work, coarse or fiae, on cloth or leather. Great improvements have recently 
There is no litigation as to the right to use our machines—al! opposing | 
mmen 


baving been settled. All other machines in the market infringe our pateats, and suite have been co 


against most of them, 


Principal Office, 323 Broadway, N.Y. Branch Offices in Boston, 
phia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans aod Mobile, 


I. M. SINGER & CO, 


Newark, N. J., Gloversville, N. Y., Philadel- 
Joly tr 





PITMAN’S 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


New and superior works, explanatory and illustrative of this valuable 


system of Phonetic Short-hand, are published by Benn Pitman (brother to the Inventor of 
the art), at the Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, 0. 

The attention of the Heads of Colleges and Schools, Teachers, Boards of Control, Ministers, and 
Students, is respectfully directed to this series of works. 

s@ A descriptive Catalogue, with specimen sheets, will be sent free to any part of the United States 


| or the Canadas, by addressing 


Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, 0. 


BENN PITMAN. 





PENSION AGENCY 
BOUNTY LAND Warrants, Pen- 


sions, &c., will be procured and forwarded to 
applicants, by addressing this office. Now is 
the time to make the application. The sooner 
it is made, the sooner the Land Warrant will issue, 
Our charge for making thedeclara ion is five dollars 
in all cases. Any information in relation to procur- 
ing bounty lands, or who may be entitled to such 


lands, will be freely given in answer to letters (en- 

closing a stamp to prepay the return letters) ad- 

dressed to OWLERS AND WELIS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 





* 
* * 


Henry Ward Beecher’s New Book. 


STAR PAPERS; 


OR, EXPERIENCES OF ART AND NATURE. 
18 NOW READY, 


One elegant 12mo. Price $1 25, 


CONTENTS: 


I. LETTERS FROM EUROPS, II. EXPERIENCES OF NATUER. 

A Discourse of Flowers. The Death of our Almanac. 
ath in tue Country, F: g in the Harbor. 

Intand vs. Seashore. The Morals of Fishing. 
New England Graveyards. The Wanderings of a Star. 
Towns and Trees, Bockstores—Books. 
First Breath in the Country. Gone to the Country, 
Trouting. A Mo'st Letter, 

| A Ride. Dream Culture. 
The Mountain Stream. A Walk among Trees. 

| A Country Ride. Building a House. 

| Ferewell to the Country. The Use of the Beavtiful. 
School Reminiscences, Mid-October Days. 
The Value of Birds. Frost in the Window 

| A Rongh Picture from Life. Snow-Storm Travelling. 
A Ride to Fort Hamilton. Nature a Minister of: Happi- 
Sights from my Window. Springs and [ness. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS 
way. 
on receipt 


*,* Single copies sent by mail, pos 
rice. July 1t 


of pi 





| 
| 
| 
| < Boox ILLUsTRaTIONS, 
| 


Portraits, 

chinery, 8, 

Cheeks, Bill Heads, Business Cards, 

Ornamental! Designs for Color Print- 

ing, &c., engraved in the best style 
229 Broadway, 

One door above theAstor House N.Y. 


Buildin, Views, Ma- 
i oe Bank 





IRVING'S 
LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 
The first edition of this important 


work will be in three handsome volumes, oc- 
tavo, pica type, with portraits and plans. This 
edition is 
PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
Price Two Dollars per volume in cloth, 

THE FIRST VOLUME IS NOW READY, 
and will be supplied on application, or sent post- 
paid toany part of the United States within 8,000 
miles, on receipt of $2. 

. B.—Duplicate sets of the corrected electrotype 
plates being now nearly completed, the publishers 
hope to have a full supply of the work in a very few 
days, 80 that all subscribers may be suppiied with- 
out the delay hitherto inevitable. 

P. PUTNAM & ©O., Publishers, 

No, 10 Park Place, New York. 


KEDZIE’S RAIN WATER FILTERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. E. CHEENY & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
Five Sizes. Patented Jan., 1854, 


These Filters have 
received the highest com- 
mendations from society and 
medical men, and are in 
constant use, having given 
entire satisfaction to hundieds 
of families in this city and other 
parte of the country, within the 
last fifteen years. (They have 
been perfected in the fixtures 
within two years, and can now 

be transported in safety.) We now make five sizes, 
which retail in Rochester for five, six, eight, ten, 
and twelve dollarseach, Subject to transportation, 
of course, if ordered from here or purchased from 
agents els-where. The most impure Rain-water is 
rendered pure, without taste, color,or smell, They 
are portable, durable, and are not excelled by any 
other filter knowa. Apr. tf 


DR. BRIGGS’ 
PATENT SUSPENDERS. 


For Pantaloons and Skirts. Price 
$2 00. Sold by FOWLERS AND WELLS. 


Aug it b 








Se.pHo’s ANGLESEY LEG aND ArR- 
TIFICIAL HanD.—Introduced into this country and 
made solely by WM. SELPHO, 24 Spring wy 

uly 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN MILLER. 


THE NEW 


IMPROVED FAMILY HAND MILL. 


The above engraving gives an external view of The 
New Improved Family Hand Mill. The Grinders and 
interna] machinery cannot so weil be illustrated. 


This Newly-Invented MILL is thus 
described by Homer Brown: Residing in the 
West nearly ~. 7. and having been 
thirty miles to ill, the coldest weather, 
—_ —, with no road—houses ten or 
twelve miles apart, grating corn, and eatin 

read made of — and filthy meal an 
flour, and not being able to get grain ground 
to suit me—are some re the causes which led 
to the invention of this Mill; which for 
cheapness, durability, and execution, both in 
speal and quality of grinding, I have not yet 
seen equalled. 

I have seen both horse and water-power 
Mills that did not grind as fast. With it one 
ean grind ~~ in five minutes for their 
bread ¢ aday. The grinders being cast 
separate, are e of hard tron, and can be 
removed in a ite, without screw-driver or 
wrench, for ginding different articles, or when 
dull. Still it is believed one pair will grind 
enough for one person for forty years 

It is so simple in construction, that it can- 
not get seriously out of order, and by keeping 
the friction collar oiled, will (almost) never 
wear out, except the nders, two sets of 
which will be sold with the Mill for extra 


pairs, 

It will grind all kinds of grain, by its pecu- 
Har construction, in the best possible manner, 
either coarse or fine. Also, coffee, spice, &c., 


No emigrant should be without this Mill, 
and no one else who wishes to know just what 
their bread is made of. 

PRICES. — There are two sizes of the Improvan 
PFamety Hanno Miit.—aumber 1 sells at §5, and num- 
ber 2, a size larger, 06. Aw EXTRA SET oF GRINDERS 
WH LL BE emNT Woe Boca Mri, 

The weight of the Mill, complete, including extra 
grinders, ie not far from tweive or fourteeen pounds; it 
may be packed in a box and sent quite safely as freight 
or by express, to any place desired. Orders, = par- 
ticular shipring directions. should he addre 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 passanainins: New York. 


A BOOK FULL OF STARTLING DISCLOSURES, 
Now Ready, 
FEMALE LIFE 


AMONG THE MORMONS. 


A Narrative of many years’ personal Experience. 
BY THE WIFE OF A MORMON ELDER, 
Recently from Utah, 

One large 12mo volume, vith a view of Salt Lake City. 
Price One Do!lar, 


There is no subject of the day that 


is eencting more attention than the rapid 
{porease and rising power of the Mormons in 
What will be \aeur aitt nate destiny is a8 yet an 
ceed problem, From every people nation, vee- 
sel after vessel is landing them on am shores in count- 
lets numbers. Thie Narrative, therefore, is the most 
eprerwese, cis , giving, as it does, an insight my the Domestic 
Habite and Customs of that wonderful ie. Aswill 
be observed by the ae Book ts a full disclosure 
of the experience and sufferings endured by Females in 
the Mormon Coantry, and the reader — along by 
the narrative. , with absorbing ——r 


[Aveust, 1855.] 














VERNON BROTHERS, 


23 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Peruaps nothing affords a more convincing proof of the advance of a na_ 
tion in civilization and refinement than the prosperity of its Paper trade. An account of the 
rapid growth of its facture and ption in this country, would be one of the most 
interesting and instructive chapters in our history ; but we can now only briefly refer to the 
fact that it has attained an importance with us unparalleled in the history of nations. So 
rapid has its consumption increased, that much apprehension has been entertained that the 
material for its manufacture would fail, but American skill and ingenuity has hitherto been 
equal to the emergency. Materials once thought useless, are now used ; and fresh discover- 


ies are constantly made; so that the politicians may still indulge in their newspaper, true 
lovers may still scribble sonnets to their mistress’s eyebrows, and fine ladies may still be 





and gloves. 

We would recommend the curious in such matters to visit the new store, built and occu- 
pied by Vernon Brothers, 23 Beekman street, afew doors from Nassau street. 

For shipping they have from 80,000 to 50,000 Reams of Straw Wrapping, various sizes and 
weights. 

For Home Consumption they have a large assortment of Manilla of ef size and quality, 
and suitable to every trade. ye constantly on hand a Lo gel < om Durand & Co.'s 
First Class Quarto Post, Bath Post, Commercial Note, R Plain Foolscap, 
and they now particularly invite public attention to their new styles of Alhambra Letters 
and Notes, equal if not superior to the imported article. 

The following are among the varieties of Domestic Paper rang on hand: 

Colored and White Tissues, Colored and White Print sentigton’ noslope Paper, Cover 
Paper, Hardware and Wrapping Paper of every descrt 
Orders are promptly executed for any description. 
We advise our friends by all means to call. 








DOUBLE OCTAVE PIANOFORTES. 


“ELY & MUNGER, 


519 BROADWAY (ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL), 


Have the paoaure of of ganeunsing to the Public, that having leased the 
now pre; to offer the most extensive assortment of 





from th 
to the ead, J.C. DERBY, ‘Publishers. 
119 Nansan street, New York. 
And for sale by all Booksellers and News Agents. 
Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price 


Aug itba 


praNos —~ MELODRONS in es Saiz United 


Our Patent 8-string e Octave Piano wil! form a leading feature of our business 
This inetrument te now wtaly perfected, and offered at nearly the same price as the ordinary Piano 
eT. 





though equal in power to a Grand Piano, New and Second-hand Pianos and Melodeons to tL 
ELY & MUNGER, 519 Broadway (St. Nicholas Hotel.) 


MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN’S 


NEW BOOKS! 


Richard Hildreth's Great Work : 
ARCHY MOORE ; 


OR, 
MEMOIRS OF A FUGITIVE! 
wits a New Hisroricat Inrropvctioy, 
Written for this edition by the distinguished 
author, and unfolding the origin, history, and 
characteristics of this REMARKABLE WORK. One 
vol. 12mo. 430 pp., 8 Illustrations. Price $1.25. 
Read the following from Lypia Marta Camp : 
Have you yourself read Arcuy Moore? If 
you have, why don’t you bestow upon it 
hearty. fervent, overwhelming praise? Why, 
my dear friend, it isa wonderful book! People 
of the dullest minds and wildest sympathies, 
are thrilled by it, as if their benumbed fingers 
had touched an electric chain. Independent 
of the sound, consistent principles of freedom 


which beam = every avery page. there is a remarka- 
ble degree of in igor gud: dramatic 
talent exhibited in fn the wg A of la bina the 
choice of circumstances, the comb 
events, ond =e. shading of character. 
—# 


local peculiarities of the south, ‘both it int 
spect of nature and society. L. M. Cuitp. 


Prevention better than Cure! 
THE YOUNG WOMAN'S 


- ¥ . 
BOOK OF HEALTH! 

m11aM Axcorr, author of “ The 
Housekeeper,” 
Mother,” 
Boy 
n,” “ Gift 

Book to Young Ladies,” e 

One volume, 311 pages, “sh pong "Price $0 75. 


MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
25 Park Row, N. Y., or 107 Genesee St., 
_ Aug It b. “Auburn. 


ANATOMICAL CHARTS. 
Designed for Schools, Lectures, or 
Private Study. We have on hand a few sets 


of these admirable Charts, which are acknowl- 
edged by all to be the most complete, and the 











accomm by the Broadway mercers with the softest textures to wrap up their ribbons | 





best adapted to the purpose for which they are 
designed, of any ever furnished, for the same 
price, in this or any country. The set em- 
braces six separate charts or maps, beautifully 
colored, 22 by 36 inches each, mounted on roll- 
ers, with substantial cloth backs. All the dif- 
ferent parts of the system are distinct!y shown, 
and a complete knowledge of the human frame 
can, by the aid of these charts, be procured in 
ashort time. Price, for the six, ONLY SIX DOL- 
LARS. 
They are not mailable, but can be sent by 
express to any part of the world. Address 
FOWLER axp WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


SUPERB MUSICAL WORKS. 


The undersigned have recently is- 
sued the following Operas: 4 
By Baerimwi— 





iORMA Eng. & Ital. Words, $2 00 
LA SOMNAMBULA.--- “* aad ad 2 00 


‘=°Tt 
LUCKEZIA BORGIA. - - “ «© 900 
[UCIADELAMMERMOOR.“ © = $09 


ERNANI. By Veavt. -- “ ad « 20 
DON GIOVANNI. By Mozart. (Piano Solo.) 1 50 
In addition to the above ¢legaat works the following— 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATOS, 2 vols., large quarto, 
aed from ge Masie Plates, with Portrait, 


s price vol, $7 50. 
NGS, without words. Quarto, 


MEN DELSSOHN Ss 
cloth, 
OLIVER DITSON, 
Bosto! 


00. 
Published by 
it. 





PARKS & FULSOM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MELODEONS AnD ORGAE- 


pA song Sa a the regent they 
stil to 


i] 
(Cathart’s Patent), of —<-¥ tone and finish, 
from ¢'to 6 octaves, Al leo, the ORGAN, =. 
oe pals. ‘gi = ed others are 9 favited 
to. ¢.*% Dealers” 8 on_ fa’ 
terms. Melodeons and 
rep: 














he me & 6 we es OS CLS 





